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/VERHEAD, the sky had that distant far- 
away aspect peculiar to the last days of summer. 
The old mill, with; its mossy wheel now silent, 
looked as if it had been asleep for cer is. The 
pigeons stood on the eaves of the barn, motionless 
in the sunshine. 

A little bridge crossed the tiny..tivery: that, 
babbling between grassy banks, flowed past the 
mill, and onto the miller’s quaint house beyond. 


Here dwelt John Rutherford, the miller, an old § 
man, a Quaker, with no one to keep him company } 





VANKOUVER. 


Guy Carleton, who is just crossing the bridge, 

is arrested by the sight. A very handsome man 
he is, and faultlessly dressed, from the tips of 
his. slender’ boots to the tie of his cravat. He 
is rich also, and well educated: has traveled 
in Europe, and is a great matrimonial prize, in 
3 at least. 
: “Ab?” he says, eagerly. ‘What a beauty! 
As innocent as a child, she seems, too, yet as self- 
possessed and gracious as @ woman. I must see 
more of her,” for Guy had never hada whim 
even that had mot been gratified. 

He crossed the bridge as he spoke, and boldly 


"asked the miller, who was just.coming out, if he 


could bp sétominodated with boprd and lodging 


“T wish to make 
some sketches in the ni : 
Mr. Rutherford turned, and Yooked into the 
young man’s face with grave anxious scrutiny. 
rs who is a asked at last. 

* answered 

ee pe “eS whe y u “vagal his head. 
“You have probably heard of my family, at 


' least.” 


The old man hiew the name well. He reflected 
for a moment, and then replied. 

«Thee can come, if the women-folks have no 
objection: I will ask my grandaughter. Prue! 
Come hither, child,” he said, addressing the girl, 
who still stood in the doorway. 

Guy wondered, all at once, what made him so 
nervous... ‘‘ Will the decision be favorable?’’ he 


except his maiden housekeeper, Dorothy Hopple, } said to himself, with some anxiety. 


and his grandaughter Prue. A thrifty little per- 


It was favorable. Prue thought it would bea 


son the latter is, as'we can see at a glance, as she } change to have, a stranger in the house, and 


stands near the open door, in her neat brown 


dress, with its dainty white collar and cuffs, and } 


her soft brown hair hanging in one heavy braid, 
with a tiny knot. of scarlet ribbon, like an impris- 
oned oak-leaf, autumn-colored, at the end. She 
. has come to call her grandfather to dinner. 


assented at. once. 

‘‘ He can have the east room, grandpa ; none of 
us.use it, thee knows,’’ she said, in her quiet way; 
then added, turning to Carleton: ‘ Will thee go 
there now, or wait till after dinner? Dinner is 
just ready.” 
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“ Deuced ‘odd fashion, this,”’ said Guy to him- ; ‘My lines have fallen in pleasant ete I 
self, as he watched his little hostess, as with ‘ wonder what part of the house holds that dainty 
meekly - clasped 7s and bended head she } | little piece of demureness I fell in love with yes- 


listened ‘tof her} ag re : ieiz i any fp) Feat a the nl man talks,,.1 remem- 

dinner somewhere long wherd o % bught | ber lgeabr onte, aliout someone 

to be. How demure she looks!’’ uae and thou-ing, is a rate that would have 
When the meal began, Guy talked as only he ; made Lindley Murray turn in his grave’; but 

could, till Miss. Dorothy, who presided, ‘thanked ; from Miss Prue’s. rosy lips—well, somehow it 

her. lucky stars’? that she thad had the! fore- ‘upsets a (fellow to+ha! ha! Wouldn’t my lady 

thought ‘to tie her best pink ribbon about her ; mother and Aunt Helen be amazed to see me rush- 
ing around at this rate, 
And I don’t believe my 
fairy is down yet, either, 
for it isn’t more than six 
o'clock. However, I'll get 
up and see.” 

Pausing a moment be- 

fore the open kitchen- 
door, on his way to the 
‘best room,’’ to which his 
position as a guest con- 
demned him, he saw Dor- 

’ othy, minus the pink rib- 
hhons; busy over the fire, 
cooking, and Prue, envel- 
oped in an enormous white 
apron, and her pretty arms 
bared ‘to the elbow, as 
intent upon mixing the 
muffins for breakfast. 

**Has thee finished yet, 
Dorothy?’ she was say- 
ing. ‘For these are right, 
I think, and it is almost 
time for breakfast. I won- 
der if friend Carleton is 
awake. It would be well, 
Dorothy, for thee to ring 
the bell immediately, so 
that he may have a little 
more time.”’ 

There was no way of es- 
cape; 80, coming forward a 
little, Carleton said, easily: 
“The kitchen looks 80 
cosy: may I come in, un- 
til breakfast is ready?” 

faded ringlets, and rub a little flour over the } Prue gave him one startled ‘little glance, and 
wrinkles in her cheeks. Nor was she the only } blushed; then, pulling down her sleeves, said, 
one interested; for, looking up, she saw Prue, } simply: 
her dinner quite forgotten, her great brown eyes} “If thee pleases. Breakfast will be ready 
fastened on Guy’s face, and her ripe red lips} soon. I am sorry to have kept thee waiting.” 
apart, as she listened to the wonderful tale that At breakfast, Guy found his way straight to the 
he was telling them of Egypt and the Holy Land. } miller’s heart, with his pleasant genial manners. 
“« Heigh ho!’’ yawned Carleton, the next morn- } Prue left them still talking, and went to array 
ing, raising his lazy head from the snowy pillow } herself for meeting—for it was Sunday. She 
on which it had been reposing. ‘‘Heigh ho! } soon reappeared, in her drab-silk bonnet. 
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«J cannot. go with 
thee this morning, 
Prue,” said. her 

er; ‘for 
the way is long, thee 
knows. But perhaps 
our good friend here 
would like to accom- 
pany thee.”’ 

And so Guy Carle- 
ton, the fastidious 
man of the, world, 
went through the 
fields, and along the 
lanes, with quiet lit- 
tle Prue beside him, 
to the homely meet- men co" 
ing-house—and did not deem ita hardship, 
either. 13 


‘Days passed—even weeks—and still Guy 


lingered at the miller’s, His portfolio was 
crowded; and though he was. but little given 
to repetition, there was one thing common to all 
his sketches: and that was Prue. 

There was a sketch of.the old mill-wheel, then 
one of the mill, with Prue in her brown dress, 
feeding the pigeons: of the quaint house, with 
the same light figure in the doorway ; the bridge, 
with Prue's brown eyes above it, looking down 
into the water; a meadow-scene, with a little 
gray-clad figure, on her way to, ‘‘meeting,’’ in 
the foreground. Somehow, however well he 
sketched a scene, it looked to him .‘‘ weary, stale, 
and unprofitable,’’ until, somewhere, he had 
placed little Prudence Rutherford in. it. 

“T wonder,”’ she said, one day, ‘‘why friend 
Carleton never shows us his sketches: I would 
like to see them. Wouldn’t thee; grandpa ?”’ 

“T have, child,’’ was all he said, with a quiet 
laugh to himself. 

The autumn-leaves were beginning to drift over 
the summer’s flowers, when, one day, Prue was 
sitting on the edge of the woods beside the little 


river, not far from the mill, lost in,a reverie; the” 


cause of which, as yet, she little suspected— 
though the image of Guy Carleton, which con- 
tinually obtruded in it, would have warned one 


up, and for the twentieth time asked leave to }- 


“Yes, Miss Prue,” he said, laying it in her 
more experienced. Suddenly Guy himself came ; lap. «But it doesn’t do you justice.” 


‘Thee has flattered me. I am not half as 


sketch her, as he threw himself on the grass at pretty as this,” was her reply, looking down at 
her feet. In a few minutes he was busy with it, half pleased, half bashful. 


his pencil. 


“Yes, by Jove! you are,” he said, in his old 


But, after awhile, he flung it impatiently aside, } impetuous way; and then stopped, startled at 
With a half-suppressed exclamation of disgust at ; the pained reproachful glance she gave him. 


his incompetency. 
: “Has thee finished it?” asked the timid girl- 
ish voice beside him. 
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She did not reply, but rose, and walked toward 


the house. Guy overtook her on the little bridge. 


“I beg your pardon,” he said, vainly trying 
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to detain her. He noted how the sweet lips Immediately after breakfast, the next morning, 
quivered, however, and saw the hand, a moment ; the carriage was to take him to the depot. 8 
after, raised to brush away the quietly-gathering ; he rose early, in hopes to see Prue alone. All 
tears. ‘I should not have said it. Why, child, } night he had been thinking of her. “If she will 
are you crying?” have such a worthless fellow as me,”’ he said, 

‘ T was so disappointed,” said Prue, still keep- ; ‘she shall be my wife. Sweet innocent Prue!” 
ing nee: face averted. “I didn’ t think thee weal $ He found her in her favorite spot, by the side 
swear.”’ » of the little river: and at once, as became his 

By this time they had reached the house, and } nature, told his story. 

Guy Carleton, unable to stand it any more, went to And Prue, with her shy brown eyes hidden 
his room, and did not appear until supper-time. } against his heart, said very softly : 

“Tam ‘going home to-morrow,’ he said, with a “«T think I loved thee all along, friend Carleton. 
forced calmness, as he bade them all good-night. } But—but,”’ she added, “thee knows I cannot 
Prue, who had been looking at his white face all ; leave grandfather.” 
the evening, with sad remorseful eyes, turned very ; But Guy would not take this for an answer, 
pale and faint. P and, at breakfast, addressed the old man directly. 

“I wish thee would stay 1 ’ said Mr.} ‘Mr. Rutherford,” he said, “how soon may [ 
Rutherford, in his genial way, “for I love thee } claim my treasure?’ 
almost asa son. But thee will come again, next; ‘‘ Whenever thee thinks is right,” said the old 
summer ?”’ man, sadly. 

“Tf it be possible,” Guy said, with # grave} “And will you come with us?” 
glance at Prue, who was Handing quietly by ‘Oh, it doesn’t matter about me. I shall live 
the table. “ree. right on here. It won’t be for long, thee knows.” 
a: yO ‘Well, a month from now, then? 

“a ecanletior I am too impatient to wait longer.” 

“Yes, my son, and God bless you, as 
you are true to her.” 

Very quiet, very pale, sat Prue while 
this conversation went on. But when 
they rose from the table, and the miller 
went sadly to his work, she followed 
Guy out into the hall, and laid her head 
against him. ‘Thee shouldn’t have 
said that to grandfather,” she said; 
and then, very timidly: “But thee 
knows I love thee?”’ 

“Yes,”” he said, throwing his arms 
about her. ‘‘But why not speak to 
Mr. Rutherford ?” 

“Tt seems—it seems that we must 
part,’’ she faltered. “T cannot marry 
thee, for grandpa could not live with- 
out me, in spite of all he says.”’ 

“And you will give me up for him?” 
he asked, half in anger, half'in despair. 

«TI must,’’ she said, simply. 

And though he begged and prayed 

“her, she would not be moved. Finally 
his anger got the better of everything 
else. ‘Then you do not love me,” he 
said.’ “It is only one more woman 
who is selfish and heartless.’’ And so 
he flung himself away. 

And now began, for Prue, days and 
weeks and months of silent sorrow, 
thatpaled her cheek, and took the lus- 
tre from her eyes, and almost brought 
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her to a bed of sickness. But she struggled 
bravely against it, and though for hours she 
gwould sit, when not observed, with her hands 
clasped on her lap, looking vaguely into vacancy, 
she never uttered a word of complaint; and, 
when others were by, she always strove to be 
cheerful. Meantime, the white-haired miller, 
seemed to grow feebler with each month. At last, 
one evening, as he sat beside the fire, with his 
little grandaughter on a low stool at his feet, 
he said, smoothing the brown hair tenderly: 

«Guy told me, little one, before he went, what 
you did, He was very angry, too; but unjustly, 
as thee knows. Bless thee for staying with the 
old man, darling. It will not be for long, though. 
There, don’t cry. I didnot mean to make thee 
sad.”’ And again he stroked the fair hair. 

Deeper and deeper grew the twilight; brighter 
and brighter the fire-gleams danced over the 
room; and when Dorothy came in with the can- 
Ales, they were both asleep, the old man and his 
grandchild. But his, alas! was the sleep that 
“knows no waking.” 

Nearly a year had passed since Guy had come 
to the old mill: summer was again at hand. The 
grass had long been green on the grave in the 
meeting-house yard. The long mosses clung to 
the great mill-wheel, which now revolved no 


longer: and the old house grew more quiet every 
day. 

In all this time, no word had come from Guy ; 
and Prue, who at first had half expected to hear 


from him, had long ago given up all hope. ‘He 
ought to have known,”’ she said, with tears that 
she could not keep back, ‘‘that the truest, the 
deepest love, is that which recognizes what is 
duty: that which does right, whatever comes. 
One may love more than life, but not more than 
what life is lived for. I am glad, notwithstanding 
all—oh! so glad, therefore, that I staid by grand- 
father. It may break my heart, but it was right.” 
Nevertheless, the tears began again to flow. 

Life for her seemed no longer to have any 
purpose. ‘But there is one thing I can do,’’ 
she said, at last. ‘I wonder I never thought of 
it before: I can be a hospital-nurse.”’ 

For those were the days of the great civil war, 
when, on both sides in the conflict, thousands were 
wounded during every battle, and when a battle 
occurred almost every month. So she shut up the 
farm, and putting off her distinctive Quaker 
dress, and assuming a plain black robe, so as to 
awaken no comment, offered herself to the service. 
Her deft ways, her ready courage, her tenderness 
to the sick, soon made-her a favorite with the 
medical-staff, and, before many months, she was 


virtually at the head of her department. 
* Vou. LXXXV.—81. 





«“T never knew a better nurse,’’ said old Doctor 
Powers, to his chief-assistant. ‘‘ Rut I wonder 
what brings her here? She has a history. How 
beautiful she would be in any dress but that 
simple one she wears, that is almost Quaker-like 
in its style, and would be wholly Quaker-like if 
it was drab instead of black.” 

“T think she is, or was, a Quaker,’’ said his 
assistant ; ‘‘ for I have heard her, once or twice, 
use the ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ as if unconsciously.”’ 

«Well, whatever she is, she is a good Christian 
woman,’’ replied Doctor Powers. ‘‘I wish there 
were more so.” For the veteran surgeon was 
not only a bachelor, but an obstinate misogynist. 

Prue had been a nurse about three months, 
when a great battle suddenly taxed the hospital 
to its utmost capacity. Worn out for want of 
sleep, she was finally going to her room, one day, 
for an hour’s repose, when she saw a new patient 
being brought in, on a stretcher, and paused to 
let the bearers pass. 

The eyes of the wounded man were closed, as 
if in a deep stupor; but Prue would have known 
that face anywhere. She staggered, and would 
have fallen if she had not leaned against the 
wall, putting her hands out. for a moment hope- 
lessly. Doctor Powers himself was following the 
bearers. He saw her agitation, and came up to 
her kindly, 

‘Yes; a very bad .case,.as you see,” he said. 
« But it ought not to effect you so. Your, nerves 
are giving way from overwork. If I don’t. take 
care, I shall lose my best nurse.’ 

‘«‘TIs—is—it really a very serious case?” she 
managed to stammer out. 

‘‘T am afraid it is; and he was one of the best 
officers in the army—Captain Carleton. There 
is to be an operation: and on the success of that 
depends his life. If I can find the ball, we may 
save him yet. No,” thinking she was about to 
offer to assist, “I must be content with somebody 
less efficient: you are overworked, as I said. I 
am not going to have your life on my hands.” 

Prue managed to reach her room, she hardly 
knew how. Her brain was in a whirl. In the 
army, and she had never known! Risking his 
life daily; perhaps doing it with anger at her 
still in his heart. And now wounded, probably 
unto death. Oh! what should she do? What 
could she do? She stood by her little table, her 
hand resting on one corner of it, utterly broken- 
hearted. At last her heroic nature asserted 
itself. 

“T cannot stay here while he is under the 
surgeon’s knife,’ she said. ‘Doctor Powers 
says I am his best nurse; and now, if ever, his 
best is wanted. I will go, in spite of him; he 
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will not turn me out when T am once there. God } Prue, though she ‘saw that everything was done 
give me strength to go through with it.” } for him, did not appear personally until he was 

So she went. And when the great surgeon ; declared able ‘to sit up; and even then, it was 
saw the resolution in her eye, he no longer } only by accident that he discovered her presence, 
opposed her wish. Perhaps he suspected some- } } She had approached the bed, believing him asleep, 
thing of the truth: for, after all, he had the when suddenly he woke, and recognized her at 
heart of a woman, and was gifted with a strange } once. 
insight in many matters. “Oh !.my love, my love,” he cried, stretching 

We talk of the heroism of men in charging a} out his arms towards her, “it was you, then, that 
battery, or going to the relief of a sinking ship. } 1 have been seeing all this while, in what I thought 
But what is this‘ active heroism, when the very } , my delirium. Your step, your voice has haunted 
movement keeps up the courage, to that calm} me. Can you forgive me? I shall never forgive 
quiet heroism with which women assist in great ; myself. You were right, and I was wrong.” 
emergencies, like that in which Prue now found} Our story is done. What need to repeat the 
herself? Every incision of the surgeon’s knife } mutual explanations, the renewed exchange of 
was like a piece cut out of her own heart.} vows? As soon as Guy was able to be removed, 
Powerful anesthetics kept the sufferer insensible; } he and Prue were quietly married, and then went 
but, nevertheless, she suffered all the same; and } back, temporarily, to the old mill; “for I shall 
the suffering, though the operation was not a} get well there sooner than anywhere else,” he 
long one, seemed to her to endure for an eternity. } said. 

«* There, he will do now,’’ said Doctor Powers, By the time he was entirely recovered, peace 
at last. “We have had better luck than I? had been declared, and both his and Prue's con- 
thought we would have. He seems to have a} nection with the army was at anend. Prue now 
good constitution, though much run down just } reigns mistress at Carleton Place, and, though 


now; but I think he will pull through.” 

Oh, blessed words! Prue could have flung 
her arms about the old man’s neck, and kissed 
him, for very joy. Whether Guy ever forgave 
her or not, he would live; and with that she 


surrounded with every luxury, is still the same 
Prue as of old. 

“Ah, my dear,”’ ‘said her husband to her, only 
the other day, “but for you, I should probably 
have been only an idle dilettante, with no high or 


noble aims. It was you who first taught me 

And he did live. Whether it was the prayers} that one may rightly love more than life, but 
of Prue, or the skill of the surgeon, or both, but } not more than what life is lived for: it is that, 
Guy not only recovered, but recovered rapidly.‘ after all, which brings the truest happiness.” 


would be content. Such is a woman’s love. 








‘ALL IN A NAME.’ 


BY ALICE MAUDE EWELL,. 


Mamma would curl her lip disdainful, 

The girls would giggle, quite amused ; 
Papa would grin—it’s really painful 

That she should dwell at Buzzard’s: Roost. 


I rove her still—yes, worse than ever: 
Though five whole weeks since last we met 

Have come and gone. Ah! never, never 
My sixteenth love can I forget. 

Sixteenth and last—this flame’s immortal 
Since luckless fortune introduced 

Her to my gaze, and so cut short all 
My summer's calm’at Buzzard’s Roost. 


Oh, odious name! Past all refining; 
Wet blanket on love’s ardor cast! 
I'm really quite unwell with pining; 
My- appetite is failing fast. 
Ma says my count’nance is dejected, 
My weight’s at least two pounds reduced. 
She says: “My love, your heart's affected.” 
That heart—’twas lost at Buzzard’s Roost. 


Oh, she was fair—so tall and graceful : 
Such lovely eyes, so arch a smile! 
Her dress was comme-il-faut and tasteful, 
Her bangs arranged in sweetest style. 
The way she sang my favorite ditty, 
This heart to bondage straight reduced. 
And yet she lives—oh, dreadful pity! 
She lives—she lives at Buzzard’s Roost. 


In dulcet verse I'd fain be singing, 

My love—her charms to listening fame. 
Fair Maid of—nay, my thoughts upwinging 
Fall clogged and weighted by that name. 

For Maids of Athens or Castilia, 
One’s fettered muse might rise unloosed ; 
But, gracious me! what could sound sillier 
That odes to “ Maid of Buzzard’s Roost’? 


Oh, hideous name! Romance dispelling: 
To breathe it here I’ve not the face ; 
For how absurd I'd feel a-telling, 
My sweetheart lives in such a place. 








WEDLOCK’S PEACEFUL REPOSE. 
BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 413, 


CHAPTER IV. } which would have left me ample time to cook for 

I roox her into the parlor, and took her things, ‘em. But he was took’down bed-sick, and they 
and then I excused myself by tellin’ her that I ; had to come right onto us onexpected. 
should have to be out a-tendin’ to things for a} They was a-drivin’ up jest’ as Josiah got the 
spell, and went back to Josiah. } stove-pipe up. They had to go right by the side 

And I whispered to him, says I: ‘She heerd Sof the house—right by the parlor-winders—to 
every word, Josiah Allen, and what will she think } wet to the side of the barn, where they wanted to 
now about Wedlock’s Peaceful Repose?” thrash; and jest as they was a-goin’ by, one of 

“She won’t find much repose here to-day, and { the horses got down, and of all the yellin’ I ever 
T'll tell her that,” says he. ‘This house has got } heerd! Steve Yarden is rough on his horses— 
to be all torn down to get that stove started.” dretful rough; he yells at’em enough to raise the 

Says I: “There won’t be nothin’ to do, only ; roof. His thrashin’-machine is one of the kind 
to take off one side of the nronsrenere And I { where the horses walk up and look over the top. 
believe it can be'moved without that.’ {Iti is kinder skairful anyway, and it made it as 

“Oh! you believe! you believe! You'd better / ‘ bad again when you expected to see the horse 
take het, and lug and lift for two hours, and ; ‘ fall out every minute. 
then see.’ Wal, that very horse fell out of the machine 

Says I: “You hain’t been here more than ten / three times that day, and each time the yellin’ 
minutes, if you have that. And’there,” says I, ; was such that it skairt the author of Peaceful 
liftin’ wp one end a little, “‘see what anybody ; Repose and me almost to death. 
can do who is calm. There, I have stirred it, ; The machine was in plain sight of the house. 
and now you can move it right along.” ¢and every time we see that horse’s head comc 

“Oh, you did it! I moved it myself.” $ a-mountin’ up on top of the machine, we expected 

Well, at last Josiah got the stove in. But then / that over it would go. 
the stove-pipe wouldn't go together; it wouldn't ; But though it didn’t fall out only three times, 
seem to fit. He had marked the j’ints with / as I said, it kep’ us all stirred up and oneasy the 
chalk, and the marks had rubbed off, and he said ¢ hull of the time, expectin’ it. 

T had rubbed ’em out. $ And Steve Yarden kep’ a-yellin’ at his horses 

I was jest as innocent as a babe; but I didn’t ; all the time. There wasn’t no comfort to be took 
dispute him much, for I see a little crack open in } within a mile of him. I was awful sorry it hap- 
the parlor-door, and I knew the author of Wed- ‘ pened so, on his account. 
lock’s Peaceful Repose was a-listenin’. ¢ Wal, I had to get dinner for nine men, besides 

But when he told me for the third time that I $ Josiah, and had to cook it all from the very 
rubbed ’em out a-purpose to make him trouble, ¢ beginnin’. If you'll believe it, I had to begin 
and that I had made a practice of rubbin’ ’em out § back to bread. I hadn't any bread in the house, 
for years and years, why, then I had to correct i but I had it a-risin’, and I got two loaves out by 
him on the subject, and we had a little dialogue. dinnertime. But I had to stir round lively, I 

I s’pos¢ she heerd it. But I can’t ‘help it. {can tell you, to make pies and cookies and fried 
Human nature can’t bear only jest so much, } cakes, and cook meats and vegetables of all kinds. 
especially when it has stoves a-dirtyin’ up the$ The author of Wedlock’s Peaceful Repose came 
floor, and applé-sass on its mind, and onexpected { out into the kitehen. I told: her she might if 
company, and no cookin’, and a thrashin’-machine ; she wanted to, for I see I wasn’t goin’ to have a 
a-comin’. ‘ minute’s time to visit with her. 

I never knew a word about the thrashin’ - She looked pretty sober and thoughtful, and I 
machine a-comin’ till about half an hour before. } didn’t know as she liked it, to think I couldn't 
Josiah wasn’t to blame, for he didn’t know it, ‘do as I promised to do accordin’ to agreement, 
nuther. ‘to hear her lecture, and lift my hand up when 


Solomon Sowerby was a-goin’ to have ’em fust, I differed from her. 
(497) 
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But good land! I couldn’t help it. I couldn’t 
get a minute’s time to lift my hand up. I could 
have heard the lecture, but I couldn’t spare my 
hands. And then Josiah would come a-rushin’ in 
after one thing and another, actin’ more like a wild 
man than a Christian. For he was so wrought 
‘ up and excited by havin’ so much on his hands to 
do, and the onexpectedness of it, that he couldn’t 
help actin’ jest as he did act. I don’t believe 
he could. And then Steve Yarden is enough to 
distract a hermit, anyway. 

Twice I had to drop everything, and find cloths 
to do up the horse’s legs, where he grazed ’em 
a-fallin’ out of the machine. And once I took 
my hands out of the pie-crust to find a piece of 
old rope to tie up the harness. It seemed as if I 
left off every five minutes to wait on Josiah for 
sumthin’ that he wanted and couldn’t find, or 
else to do sumthin’ for him that he couldn’t do. 

Truly, it was a wild and tejus time. But I kep’ 
a firm hold of my principles, and didn’t groan— 
not when anybody could hear me. I won’t deny 


that I did, out in the buttery, by myself, give a 
groan or two, and a few rithes. But immediately, 
or a little after, I was calm again. 


CHAPTER V. 

Wat, worse things was a-comin’ onto me, 
though I didn’t know it. I owed a tin-peddler, 
and had been owin’ him for three weeks. I 
owed him twenty-five pounds of paper-rags, for 
a new steamer. I had been expectin’ him for 
over three weeks, every day. But of all the 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, 
there wasn’t another day would satisfy him: 
he had to come jest on that day—jest as I was 
a-fryin’ my nut-cakes for dinner. 

I tried to put him off till another day. But 
no: he said it was his last trip, and he must have 
his rags. So I had to put by my work, and lug 
down my rag-bag. His steelyards was broke, 
so he had to weigh ’em in the house. It was a 
tajus job, for he was one of the particular kind, 
and had to look ’em all over before he weighed 
’em, and pitch out every little piece of paper or 
full-cloth that he said wouldn’t make up into the 
nicest kind of writin’-paper. And my steelyards 
was out of gear some way, so they wouldn’t 
weigh but five pounds at a time; and he was 
dretful particular to have ’em jest right by the 
notch. 

And he’d call on me to come and see jest how 
the steelyards stood every time. He was honest 
as the day: I haven’t any doubt of it. 
was tejus—it was fearful tejus. 
excitin’, but not exhilaratin’—to have the floor 
covered with rags of different shapes and sizes, 





But it} pan of milk, right onto my dress. 
And excitin’— } high, and I was right under the shelf, so about 


no two of a kind. It was a cur’us time before 
he come, and a wild time; but what must have 
been the wildness and the cur’usness when there 
was, to put a small estimate on it, nearly a billion 
of crazy-lookin’ rags scattered all round on the 
floor? But I kep’ calm. I have got giant self- 
control, and I used every mite of it, every atom 
of control I had by me, and kep’ calm. I see I 
must; for I see that the author of Peaceful 
Repose was pretty much used up. She looked 
cur’ us—cur user than the floor looked, and that 
is goin’ to the complete end of cur’usness and 
metaphor. — 

Wal, I tussled along and got“dinner ready. The 
tin-peddler had to stay to dinner, of course. | 
couldn’t turn him out jest at dinner-time. And 
sometimes I a’ most think that he delayed matters, 
and towzled round amongst them rags jest a-pur- 
pose to belate himself, so he would have to stay 
todinner. But he only made thirteen—there was 
only twelve besides him. So I got along. 

And I had a good dinner, and enough of it. 
had to wait on the table, of course—that is, the 
tea and coffee. And I felt that a cup of good 
strong tea would bea panacy. I was wore out and 
flustered, and I felt I needed a panacy to soothe. 
And I got the rest all waited on, and was jest 
a-liftin’ my cup to my lips—the cup that cheers 
everybody, but don’t inebriate ’em—good strong 
Japan tea, with cream in it. Oh, how good it 
smelt! But I hadn’t fairly got it to my mouth, 
when I was called off sudden, before I had 
drunk a drop; for the case demanded help at 
once. 

Mrs. Sowerby had onexpected company come 
in, jest as they was a-settin’ down to the dinner- 
table, and she hadn’t hardly anything for dinne; 
and the company was very genteel—a minister 
and a Justice of the Peace—so she wanted to 
borrow a loaf of bread and a pie. 

She is a good neighbor, and one that will put 
herself out for a neighborin’ female; and I went 
into the buttery, a’most on the run, to get em 
for her: for the girl said they wanted to get em 
into the house and onto the table before Mr. 
Sowerby came in with ’em from the horse-barn; 
for they knew that Mr. Sowerby would lead ‘em 
out to dinner the second they got into the house, 
and she didn’t want ’em to know she had to 
borrow. 

I see the necessity for urgent haste, and the 
trouble was that I hurried too much: in takin’ 
down a pie, in my awful hurry, I tipped over & 
It was up 


three teacupfuls went down into my neck. But 
the most went onto my dress—about five quarts, 
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] should judge, besides that that was tricklin’ 
down my back. 

Wal, I started Serinthy Sowerby off with her 
ma’s pie and bread, and then wiped up the floor 
as well as I could; then I had to go and change 
‘my clothes. I had to change ’em clear through 
tomy wrapper—for I was wet as sop: as wet as 
if I had been takin’ a milk-swim. 

Wal, the author of Wedlock’s Peaceful Repose 
was a-waitin’ for me to the table—the men had 
all got through, and gone out. She set right by 
me, and had missed me; her eyes looked bigger 
than ever, and more sad-like. 

She said she was dretful sorry for me, and I 
believed her. 

She asked me, in a awe-strucken tone, if I 
had such trials every day. And I told her “No, 
I didn’t.” I told her that things would run 
along smooth and agreeable for days and days; 
but when things got to happenin’, they would 
happen right along for weeks sometimes—dretful 
eur’us. A hull batch of difficulties would rain 
down on anybody to once. Says I: ‘You know 


Mr. Shakespeare says that ‘Sorrows never come 
aspyin’ along as single fighters, but they come 
in hull battles of ’em,’ or words to that effect.” 
Says I, in reasonable axents: ‘“ Mebby I'll have 
a hull lot of good things happen to me right 


along, one after another—some dretful agreeable 
days, and easy.” 

Says she, in the same sad axents, and wonderin’: 

“Did you ever have another day in your hull 
life as hard as this you are a-passin’ through ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,”’ says I; ‘lots of ’em—some worse 
ones. And,’’ says I, “the day has jest begun 
yet: I persume I shall have lots and lots of new 
things happen to me before night. Because, it is 
jest as I tell you: when things get to happenin’, 
there ain’t no tellin’ when they will ever stop.” 

She groaned a low groan, and that is every 
word she said: only, after a little while, she 
spoke up, and says: 

“You ain't eatin’ a bit of dinner; it all got 
cold while you was a-changin’ your dress.’’ 

“Oh, wal,’”’ says I, ‘<I can get along someway ; 
and I must hurry and get the table cleared off, 
anyway, and get to my work again: for I have 
got to do a lot of cookin’ this afternoon. It takes 
a sight of pies and cakes to satisfy twelve or a 
dozen men.” 

So I went to work vigorously again. But I 
says to her, says I: 

“IT feel bad to think I hain’t got no time to 
hear you rehearse your lecture; but you can see 
jest how it is. You see, I hain’t had a minute’s 
time to-day. Mebby I will get a few minutes’ 
time before night. I will try to,” says L. 








“Qh!” says she, ‘it ain’t no matter about 
that. I—I—somehow I don’t feel like rehearsin’ 
it as it was.” Says she: ‘“‘I guess I shall make 
some changes in it before I rehearse it again.” 

Says I: ‘* You lay out to make a more mean 
thing of it—more mejum.”’ 

“Yes,” says she, in faint axents, “I am 
a-thinkin’ of it.” 

‘«Wal,”’ says I, cheerfully, as I started for the 
buttery, with a pile of cups in one hand, the 
caster and pickle-dish in the other, and a pile of 
napkins under my arm, ‘I believe you'll like 
it as well again if you do. Anyway,” says I, as 
I kicked away the cat, who was clawin’ my dress, 
and opened the door with my foot, both hands 
bein’ full, “‘ anyway, there will be as much again 
truth in it.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Wat, I went to work violently, and in two 
hours’ time I had got my work pulled down 
some. But I had to strain nearly every nerve 
in the effort. And I am afraid I didn’t use the 
colporter jest exactly right, who come in when I 
was right in the midst of puttin’ the ingregencies 
into my tea-cake. I didn’t enter so deep into the 
argument about the revised New Testament as I 
should in easier and calmer times. I entered con- 
siderable: I argued some with him, but I didn’t 
get so engaged as mebby I had ought to. He acted 
disappointed, and he didn’t stay and talk more’n 
an hour and three-quarters. He generally spends 
half a day with us. He is a master-hand to talk. 
He’ll make your brain fairly spin round, he talks 
so fast, and handles such long cur’us words. He 
talked every minute, only when I was a-answerin’ 
his questions. 

Wal, he had jest gone, the front-gate had jest 
clicked after him, when Mrs. Philander Dagget 
come into the back-door. 

She had her press-board in her hand, and a 
coat over her arms, and I see in a minute that I 
had got another trial onto me. I see I had got to 
set her right. I got her a chair, and she took off 
her sunbonnet and hung it over the back of her 
chair, and set down, and then she asked me if I 
could spend the time to put in the sleeves of her 
husband’s coat. She said there was sumthin’ 
wrong about ’em, but she didn’t know what. 

She said: ‘“‘She wouldn’t have bothered me 
that day, when I had so much work round, but 
Philander had got to go to a funeral the next 
day, and must have his coat. 

I took it, and looked at it, and the minute I set 
my eyes on it, I see what ailed it: I see she had 
got the sleeves set in so the elbows come right in 
front of his arms; and if he had wore it in that 
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condition to the funeral, or anywhere else, he 
would. have had to fold up his arms right 
acrost his back: there wasn’t no other possible 
way. 

And then I turned tailoress and helped her out 
of her trouble. I set the sleeves in proper, and 
fixed the collar: she had got it. set in as a rufile. 
I drawed it down smooth, where it ought to be, } 
and pinned it: and she went home feelin’ fust- } 
rate. 

I am very neighborly and helpful, and am 
called so. Jonesville would miss me if; anything 
should happen. j 

I have helped that woman a sight. She is a 
good willin’ critter; but she is apt to get things 
wrong—dretful apt. She made her little boy’s 
pantaloons once, wrong side before, so it. would 
seem that he would have to set down from the 
front side, or else stand up. 

And twice she got her husband’s pantaloons 
sewed up, so there was no way to get into ’em 
only to crawl up into ’em)through the bottom of 
the legs. But I have always made a practice of 
rippin’ and bastin’, as settin’ her right, jest as 
I did this time. 

Wal, she hadn’t hardly got out of the back- 
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and he had brung down a hull lot of onexpected 
company—a hull load of ’em. 

There was the Baptist minister and his wife, 
and their three children, and the minister’s wife's 
sister-in-law from the West—who was a-visitin’ 
them—and the editor of the Augur’ses wife—she 
was related to the visitor from the West by 
marriage—and three of the twins. And old Miss 
Minkley ; she was acquainted with the visitor's 
mother—used to go to school with her. 

Wal, they had all come down to spend the 
afternoon, and visit with other, and with me, and 
stay to supper. 

The author of Peaceful Repose says to me— 
and she looked pale and skairt—she had heerd 
every word that Josiah had said, and she was 
dretful skairt and shocked—not knowin’ the ways 
of men, and not, understandin’ that in two hours’ 
time he would be jest as good as pie—afiectionate, 
and even spoony, if I would allow spoons: which 
I will not, most of the time. 

Wal, she proposed that she should ride back 
with the livery-man. And though | urged her to 
stay till night, I couldn’t urge her so hard as [ 
would otherwise: for, by that time, the head of 
the procession of visitors had reached the door- 


door, when Josiah Allen come in, in awful dis- } step, and I had to meet ’em with smiles. 
He had | 


tress: he had gota thorn in his foot. 
put on an old pair of boots, and there was a hole 
in the side of one of ’em; and it pained him dret- 
fully, and he was jest as crazy as a loon for the } 
time bein’. And he jumped round, and pranced, 
and kicked, and ordered me to take a pin and get 
it out; and then acted mad asa hen at me all 
the time I was a-doin’ it—acted jest as if I was 
a-prickin’ him a-purpose. 

He talked violent and mad; I tried to hush 
him down: I told him the author of Wedlock’s 
Peaceful Repose would hear him. 

And he hollered back that “he didn’t care a 
cent who heerd him: he was killed; he shouldn’t 


? 


live to trouble anybody long, if that pain kep’ }. 


”» 


up. 

Wal, I hadn’t more’n got his foot done up, 
when I see a double team stop in front of the 
house; and I peeked through the winder, and I } 
see it was the livery-stable man from Jonesville, § 
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I smiled some; I thought I must. But they 
was cur’us smiles—very strange-lookin’ smiles— 
sort of gloomy ones, and mournful-lookin’. I 
have lots of different smiles that i keep by me 
for different occasions—every woman has—and 
this was one of my mournifullest and cur usest 
ones. 

Wal, the author of Wedlock’s Peaceful and 
Perfect Repose insisted on goin’; and she weut. 
And I says to her, as she went down the steps, 
‘‘that if she would come down some other day, 
when I didn’t have quite so much work round, 
I would be .as good as my word to her about 
heerin’ her rehearse the lecture.’’ 

But she said, as she hurried out to the gate, 
lookin’ pale and Wan—as wan again as she did 
when she come, if not wanner: 

“That she should make changes in it before 
she ever rehearsed it again—deep changes.” 

And I should dare persume to say that sho bas. 
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Beavtirvt rose, with fragrance sweet, 
Why do you linger in silence there: 

, Wasting your scent and petals neat, 
Flinging them all on the desert air? 


LYON. 


Dear little rose, you are free from care, 
Your quiet life is “short but sweet.” 
Ah! many have wished to molder where 

The sunbeams kiss the sod at your feet! 





‘‘OUR DOUBTS ARE TRAITORS.’’ 


BY LINA LEE. 


Tue moonlight falls softly on the sleeping{ Here the speakers move away, and Lionel loses 
flowers ; the musical splashing of the fountain is } the rest. ! 

faintly heard; a nightingale, swinging aloft on a But he has heard enough. 

swaying poplar, breaks out in a burst of heaven- His heart is filled with bitter pain; for his 
born melody. idol is shattered: the woman to whom he has 

But fairer far, in Lionel Stanley's eyes, is the} given the deepest and warmest love of his honest 
beautiful woman by his side. Sweeter far to him : soul is proven utterly false. 
is her low-toned laughter than the ripple of the With a low stifled moan, he turns his back on 
fountain or the nightingale’s passionate song. { the light and beauty around him, and strides 

 Millicent,”’ he says, eagerly, ‘‘can it indeed be} away into the darkness. 
true? Are you really beginning to care for me?”’ It is the morning after the ball, and Milly is 

She smiles—such a bright arch smile! Some-;in the garden. She is singing: 
how, it reminds one of sunlight dimpling on the “ Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
fipples of a little brown babbling brook. How does your garden grow ?” 

“How often must I declare the truth of that Suddenly she sees Lionel, in the lane, and runs 
simple fact, Sir Malcontent?” she cries, gayly. ; down the path to meet him. He has just sprung 

“Tf I could only be sure,” he sighs. “But } from his horse. 
you are so changeful, darling—sometimes almost What a picture she makes! Her cheeks are 
cold. And you have had such armies of lovers! } fanned to a delicate pink by the warm spring air ; 
It seems, sometimes, as if all this was too good to } little stray curls of her fine hair blow about her 
betrue. Perhaps you will tell me to-night that 3 face as she comes; her dainty white dress is 
you love me, and to-morrow—” caught up lightly in one dimpled hand; the other 

“Let to-morrow care for itself. You ‘foolish’; is full of great dewy roses; and her bright eyes 
mortal, will you never learn to take the goods } are all aglow with youth and happiness. 
the gods provide?”’ she cries, mockingly. «But | Poor Lion drinks in the radiant vision with 
here comes SirJohn. So, for the present, adieu; : gloomy eyes. 
and do try and cultivate a more cheerful frame of; He looks white and haggard: like a man just 
mind.” recovering from a severe illness, 

Then, with a gay little nod, she goes off on Sir{ ‘Stop!’’ he cries, hoarsely, as she nears him, 
John's arm, and plunges once more into the whirl ; and is about to lay one hand caressingly on his 
an stir of the crowded ball-room. arm. 

Lionel, left to himself, falls into a gloomy; ‘Then, for the life of him, he cannot utter 
reverie, from which he is roused with a start by } another word, but stands gazing at her in dumb 
the sound of voices from behind a bank of ferns ; heart-stricken misery. 
near by. Milly shrinks back, and the laughter dies out 

“Yes, Milly is very lovely; there is no deny- } of her eyes. 
ing that,’ he hears a woman’s voice saying;} ‘Why, Lion,” she says, anxiously, “‘ what has 
“but oh! such a shocking flirt. She has broken } happened? Why do you look so white and 
more hearts already than you can count, though } strange?” 
she has only been out a few months. And she} ‘ You know why!’’ he answers, bitterly. ‘No, 
hever seems to feel the least pity for her victims: ; do not be alarmed. It is nothing to cause you an 
she is perfectly heartless.”  instant’s pain; only one more victim driven to 
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“They say that young Lionel Stanley is hard- despair. I am a fool to be here now; but I 
hit in that quarter,’”’ puts in a masculine voice. could not go without seeing you once more, and 
“Ishe? Oh! poor fellow. He will suffer the ; for the last time.” 
fate of them all, I fear—yes, I remember now ‘The last time? What do you mean? Lionel, 
hearing her boasting of her success in that direc- ; how can you?” she cries, with a little sob. 
tion. By-the-way, Major, did you hear that; ‘It is too late for such acting,” he answers, 
story of her flirtation with Captain Granby, the ‘ roughly. ‘I am no longer blind—no longer to 
handsome—” ; be deceived by your specious re oly 
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She grows very white, and sways backwards. 
But, before she can fall, he has caught her in his 
arms, and is kissing passionately her flower-like 
face, her hair, her tiny hands. 

Then, with a mighty effort, he releases her: 
almost flings her from him; and without a back- 
ward glance, leaps upon his horse, and rides 
madly away. 

She stands for a moment where he has left her, 
a dazed half-stunned look on her face, then falls 
heavily to the ground. 

And the poor forgotten roses lie at her feet. 
And the morning dew has all vanished from their 
dry parched petals, that already have begun to 
droop and fade, under the increasing warmth of 
the noonday sun. 

Months have passed. It is a cold blustering 
day in early March. Handsome Jack Dudley, 
lounging idly in the window of the club-room, 
frowns darkly, as he meditates on the unpleasant- 
ness of matters in general. 

On a sudden he starts up, and hastily leaves 
the room: a look of pleased surprise illuminating 
his hitherto gloomy countenance. 

Hurriedly putting on his hat, he makes his way 
toward a man who is sauntering slowly down the 
avenue. 

“Why, Lion, old fellow,” he cries, gladly, 
“where did you spring from?” f 

Lionel Stanley turns, and grasps the speaker's 
hand cordially. 

«Jack Dudley, as I live! What are you doing 
in town at this time of the year, when the hunting 
is so good down in your shire?’ he says. 

«Oh, the same old story: that beastly lawsuit,” 
answers Jack, shaking his blonde head savagely. 

“Is that not decided yet?’’ queries Lion. 
‘But come: walk down with me, and tell me 
the news.” 

Nothing loth, Dudley complies, and the two 
saunter slowly on, meeting with many a glance 
of approval from passers-by: for Lionel, though 
much changed, is still a goodly fellow to look on, 
and they make a handsome pair. After all the 
choicest bits of gossip have been retailed for 
Stanley’s benefit, Jack says, suddenly : 

‘«‘Isn’t it sad about poor Milly Carleton ?’’ 

«Sad? What do you mean?’ stammers Lionel, 
breathlessly. 

*¢ Haven’t you heard? They say she has never 
recovered from that attack she had last summer ; 
and, from last accounts, she is dying slowly.” 

“ Dying?” 

The voice that repeats the word is so altered 
that Jack starts, and turning, sees Lion, with a 
face from which all vestige of color has vanished, 
gazing at him with a look of blank horror. 








Then it all comes back to Dudley: the old story 
of young Stanley’s devotion to beautiful Millicent 
Carleton, last season. 

He says, contritely : 

‘Lion, forgive me! I had forgotten. Don’t 
take it so hard, my boy! She may—” 

But he gets no further: for Lion, shaking off 
his detaining hand, rushes blindly away. 

He never stops till he is in a railway-carriage, 
flying along as fast as steam can carry him to his 
poor ill-used darling, as he now feels convinced 
that she is. 

*“ Dying! dying!’’ The horrible word seems to 
beat into his brain. It keeps time with the whirl- 
ing of the wheels. The shrill scream of the 
engine seems to echo it: 

“« Dying!’ 

He has loved her, and lost her; but, please 
heaven, he will see her once again. 

Meantime, in an invalid-room, far away, a fair 
girl, with her head in the lap of an older woman, 
is saying, faintly : 

« Aunt Mercy!” 

‘Well, my darling ?”’ 

“ Do you think he will come ?”’ 

‘« My love, I cannot tell. But if our message 
reaches him, there is no doubt of it.” 

**Do you know, something seems to tell me he 
is tiot}far off. Oh, if I could only see him once 
more before I die!’’ 

The words have a ring of passionate pain, that 
goes to gentle Aunt Mercy’s heart. 

“* My poor Milly!’ she murmurs, pityingly. 

Milly is now but the wan ghost of her former 
self. She rises, with a sigh, and takes a seat in 
a great cushioned chair by the western window, 
where she can watch the pale spring sunlight 
shining on the distant hills. 

After awhile, her eyes close, and Aunt Mercy, 
glancing at her, thinks she is asleep, and rising, 
softly leaves the room. 

An hour passes. 

Still Milly sleeps on, smiling now and then, as 
if her dreams are pleasant. 

Suddenly, the door is pushed open, and some 
one comes in with a faltering step. At sight of 
the fragile figure in the great chair, he utters 4 
low cry, and crosses the room in two strides; 
and Milly wakes to find the face she has dreamed 
of bending over her, in an agony of pity and 
grief. 

“Lion,” she says, softly, ‘you have come? 
Oh, my dear,”’ she goes on, ‘I have so longed ta 
see you, to ask you to forgive me. Hush! let me 
say my say now—indeed, you misjudged me, dear! 
It is true, I was changeful and capricious; but 
never to you. For the first time, I really loved. 
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And,” with a sob, ‘I never knew how much I 
eared for you until I lost you.” 

« My love, my love! I’ve killed you!’’ he moans, 
drearily. 

‘No,”’ she says, with a tender little smile, ‘it 
was just that I could not live without you. I 
know all about it, Lion: how you overheard Lady 
Stanton and the Major talking behind the ferns ; 
but you never stopped to think there might be a 
design in it all. Yes, it was meant for you to hear. 
Lady Violet has always been an enemy of mine, 
and she knew you were there. You might have 
trusted me a little more, dear.” 





«« But you will get well for my sake ?’’ whispers 
Lion, tenderly, an hour later, after the story of 
their love had been gone over, again and again. 

“«T will try,” she returns, with a happy smile, 
which itself is an augury of success. 

We will leave them now to their new-found 
happiness, their now certain hopes. As we pause 
for a last glance at the pair, the dying rays of the 
sunlight are lingering lovingly on Lionel’s bliss- 
ful face, and lighting with glory the wealth of her 
glorious hair; and the sound of distant wedding- 
bells, a premonition of their own, falls softly on 
our ears. 





THE FLIRTATION. 


BY GERTIE V. 


SHE. 


Or course I went to the party, Belle ; 
Sorry your cold should have kept you here. 
I never enjoyed myself so well— 
Hardly ever, I should say, dear. 
I wore the loveliest costume there : 
Shell-pink satin, bepuffed and belaced, 
With faint blush-roses in my hair 
And on my bosom and at my waist. 


I looked my best, and was belle of the ball; 
And to crown my happiness, Guy was away, 
Tlove him; but then, it’s not pleasant at all 
To be always watched by your fiancé: 
And I need some mischief now and then, 
To keep me steady awhile—don’t you? 
But oh, these honest and trustful men | 
They think us in earnest in all we do, 


I saw the handsomest stranger there, 
And he seemed bewitched as soon as we met. 
How could I help it? And why should I care, 
If the dear silly fellow would fall in my net? 
Well, we waltzed and flirted, and all the while 
He looked at me, and his soft dark eyes 
Had such a peculiar mysterious smile, 
So full of a meaning he couldn't disguise, 


I seemed so artless—I know I did; 
But I thought all the while of my looks and my clothes; 
And oh, the sparkle my eyelids hid 
When he likened me, think ! to a damask-rose. 
He hinted of trouble; I pitied the man; 
But I couldn’t help wondering what it was, 
And I wanted to ask him, wretch that I am, 
Was the thing financial—just like pa’s? 


T like to hear him quote Byron and sigh, 
It seems so nice and romantic and funny ; 
Bat of course I'd rather be married to Guy, 
With his dear good heart and his heaps of money. 
He wanted to call, and what could I say? 
When Guy is gone, it is only fair 
That I should amuse myself as I may. 
What dress do you think I had better wear? 





MACE. 


HE. 


Good-morning! And how are you, Cousin Belle? 
I see you are looking better to-day. 
The party? Oh, yes; it went off quite well, 
And I “made a mash,” as you girls would say. 
A gay little flirt, got up for a show, 
With the softest eyes, full of tender confessions, 
And a heart like a turtle’s egg, you know, 
Always ready to take and to lose impressions. 


She was struck by my dreamy romantic style, 
And a little poetry settled the case. 
Really, I couldn’t suppress a.smile 
At the admiration in her face. 
I hinted at some mysterious woe— 
"Twas that curséd corn that hurt once more; 
But of course I couldn’t tell her so, 
And oh, the pitying look she wore! 


I spoke at length of my lonely lot, 

And of kindred souls, and all such stuff; 
And if I had proposed on that very spot, 

I think she'd have taken it kindly enough, 
I honor and love true womanhood ; 

But if girls will make themselves so cheap, 
Ridicule, scorn, and jestings rude, 

Are the harvest they must expect to reap, 


Her name? Lenoir—Miss Carrie Lenoir. 

, Your intimate friend, Belle? Is she, though? 

And she called this morning? I wonder what for?’ 
Perhaps to talk of her latest beau. 

Engaged for more than a year? The deuce! 
Well, I pity her luckless fiancé. 

And so she thought I would be of use, 
To dance attendance while he was away! 


And the fellow’s so rich! My charms would prove 
Of little avail against such odds. 

But she means to amuse herself with my love, 
Though she rather pities me—oh, ye gods, 

If that isn’t the coolest thing of all! 
Diamond, diamond cut,” indeed! 

Well, I'll own to you, Belle, since I went to that ball, 
That women are riddles hard to read, 





A BITTER EXPERIENCE. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


I was hurrying home as fast as I could. I{ With the few hundreds which we actually 
was cold, and tired, and hungry: and well I} chanced to have, we went away to New York. 
might be all thrée, considering the weather, the } One is not easily crushed at eighteen: and, grief- 
long and useless tramp T had taken, and the fact stricken as I was, the very exigency of the case 
that my breakfast had consisted of a piece of} forced me into activity. But my mother, never 
dry “bread. strong, broke down entirely, and became a hope- 

But there was something worse than the chill } less invalid. After all, this was merciful—yes, 
of the autumn day, freezing the very marrow of | even when the change first became perceptible to 
my bones—something that brought a mental ache, { me, I could feel that it was a mercy: for her 
that deadened physical weariness, and woke a} mind shared the weakness of her body, and she 
gnawing anxiety in heart and soul—something } realized only vaguely the troubles which had 
compared to which bodily needs were as nothing: } befallen us. Provided I was in her sight, she 
and that was despair—hopeless, utter despair. was cheerful and at rest; but she needed my 

A girl barely twenty years old; delicately } constant presence and care. Of course, the 
reared; carefully educated; flung suddenly from necessity for remaining with her restricted me 
luxury into privation—privation that shut closer greatly in my efforts to find work; but I managed 
and closer about me—till now I stood face to face ; for awhile to turn my talent for painting, and 
with actual want, in the great city’s streets. I { other accomplishments, to use. In spite of every- 
did not even know where to lay my head that; thing, our store of money dwindled rapidly, 
night, unless the landlady—who had warned me $ however; but, thank heaven, it held out till my 
that she had already disposed of my room—might ; mother died, so that I was able to furnish my 
be prevailed upon, for charity's sake, to give} darling with the comforts she required up to 
space in some garret for my misery and me. the very end. 

I had been born and brought up in Baltimore. She died some eight months before the period 
My father—Walter Hastings—enjoyed the repu-} of which I began to write, and I think the whole 
tation of being a very wealthy man. He un-? universe did not hold a human creature more 
doubtedly was so at one time; but a partner, in } utterly desolate and alone than I. It would be 
whom he trusted blindly, had, by wild specula- ; useless to chronicle in detail my attempts to find 
tion, involved the firm in ways of which my 3} occupation. It was the old, old story which has 
father knew nothing until too late. When ruin } been lived and told so often, which is being acted 
came, the villain managed to escape, with plenty } daily under the world’s eyes, to which practically 
of means ‘at his command, while matters had} the world remains deaf and blind, and seems 
been so arranged that my father appeared solely } likely so to do. 
culpable. This, and the certainty of failure and Several times I was on the eve of obtaining a 
disgrace, struck him with the suddenness of a } situation as governess, but at the last moment each 
thunderbolt, and, in the frenzy of his despair, he } negotiation failed in turn. Once I was engaged 
shot himself. as companion; after I entered the house, the 

Without preparation, without even having had 3 lady broke the agreement on learning that I was 
the slightest suspicion of any business-difficulties, ; Walter Hastings’s daughter; she even sent me 
this awful consummation was flung in upon my } away with bitter reproaches for what she termed 
mother and myself. While my father’s body lay ; my insolence and deceit. I was ready to take a 
in the house, an artfully-planned burglary robbed } position in a shop; but for each post that offered 
us of silver, jewels, and wearing-apparel to a large } there were scores of trained applicants, in com- 
amount. Nor was this all: when the funéral was parison with whom I, of course, stood no chance. 
over, and we were able to struggle back to the per- } Plain sewing I did get, but not much—and that 
ceptions of daily life, we learned that many peo- } at starvation prices. My colors were exhausted, 
ple believed that my mother and I had secreted and I could buy no more—so painting was out of 
valuables, which we professed to have lost, and } the question. 
that we had ample funds, in spite of our denials, Growing poorer, sinking lower day by day! 
at our ioe) beyond the reach of creditors. The morning came when I was forced to seek 
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assistance—yes, to beg! I went, in turn, to sev- { Broadway, and walked rapidly towards Bleecker 
@ral wealthy ladies of well-known philanthropic } Street, excitement giving me temporary strength. 
fame, beseeching employment. But noneof them { Shelter—food—I could have both. 1 was near 
believed my tale. 1 hada room in a house on ; the goal I had started in search of, before any 
Third Street. The woman who kept it was poor, ; reflection beyond this struck my absorbed senses. 
and struggled hard to make both ends meet. ; Suddenly something in my soul called out to know 
She was not by nature hard or unkind; but the ; what I was doing, and I stopped short with a hor- 
exigencies of life had dulled her sensibilities: ; rible feeling of guilt, then fied along Washington 
tlien she had children; and her landlord claimed § Place, fairly expecting to hear the crowd proclaim 
his rent at the exact moment it was due. I owed { mea thief. I was close to the Parade Ground, 
her thirty dollars. She could wait no longer; I ; before I could summon resolution to pause. There 
had left the house, that morning, to essay one {I stopped, and argued the case with my soul— 
last effort. It had failed. or, more correctly, I went over the arguments 
I walked mechanically up Broadway, past the ; which some power, extraneous to my own person- 
street in which I had been living. It was useless { ality, seemed offering with lightning-like rapidity, 
to go to the house; I must wander about all day. ; determined to steady my will against the doubt 
Perhaps, if I went back after nightfall, my land- { which had struck it. 
lady would not have the heart to drive me from Advertise the ring, so that its owner might 
her door. claim it? I’ had no money to pay for the advers 
The clocks had struck noon not long before. I ; tisement.' Wait till the loser proclaimed a reward 
had been on foot for hours, and was-afraid that I for its restoration? I should not be able to see’@ 
should faint from weakness if I did not rest. I ; newspaper. I might starve with the ring in my 
determined to go to Union Square, and sit down on grasp—I might lose it: there was no dread too 
one of the benches, among the shelterless tramps ; wild to torment me. In another moment my 
always collected there. Brilliant equipages dashed } course was clear. I fastened upon the clew, and 
past me; richly-dressed ladies met me; the shops ; did not falter. I would pawn the ring for forty 
displayed their costly treasures; and amid the { dollars, pay my landlady, advertise for the owner, 
tush and swirl of life I walked on. I was pass- ‘ tell what I had done, and what drove me to it. 
ing Stewart's, when I stepped aside to avoid a { On I flew. I gained Bleecker Street, reached the 
lady and gentleman who had just descended the } entrance to a pawnbroker’s shop, and hurried 
steps, and were hastening towards their carriage. ; up the narrow staircase.. On the first landing, a 
I dropped a little satchel, which contained the door led into a front room, which was the general 
rust { had saved from my meagre breakfast. I } office. Another door gave entrance to a sort of 
stooped to pick it up, and as I did so I saw ; passage, in which those unfortunates of my sex 
something bright and shining lying on the pave- ; whose needs brought them thither could transact 
ment. In another instant it was in my hand, ; their business with some approach to privacy. 
ind I hurrying round the corner of the street. 3 I opened that door, a little bell announemg my 
What I had picked up was a diamond ring, set ; arrival. The closet was dark enough, for all the 
in a quaint old-fashioned manner; and I was ; light it got came through a pane of dirty glass 
familiar enough with jewels to be certain that ; set in the partition which separated it from the 
it contained real stones; worth several hundred ; office. A man appeared from the outer room, just 
dollars. as I entered. His back was towards the light, so 
I might try to make the excuse that I went ; that I could not see his face. I said, as com 
temporarily mad, but I will not. One idea seized { posedly as I could speak : 
me—took such entire possession of my faculties “T want forty dollars on this ring—I have been 
that there was no room in my mind for any other é here before—you have my name and address— 
thought; it was, that relief from the terrible strait ¢ Miriam Hastings—Third Street.” 
in which I was placed was in my possession, I Then I stopped short. For a moment, I could 
need not fear being forced to spend the night in { not recall the number of the house in which I 
the streets, at the risk of arrest as a vagrant; ¢ had lived for months. 
and I could procure food—oh, heavens! what a{ «What name did you say?” he asked, and my 
wild craving for food seized me, as soon as I { dizzy terror made his voice ring harsh and inquisi- 
Tealized the fact. ‘ torial in my startled ears. I sank mechanically 
I opened my satchel, dropped the ring into it, ‘ into a chair, gasping for breath. I repeated what 
®atched the crust I had been saving, and ‘T had said, and now the number of the house 
devoured it, regardless whether any passer-by ‘ passed my lips before I was conscious that it had 
Roticed me or not. Then I turned back into ; reached my recollection. 
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Did he stare strangely at the ring—then at me 
—or was it my fancy? I could not decide; and 
in another moment, with some half-uttered words 
about examining the trinket, he went out and 
left me alone. It seemed to me that he was gone 
along time. I remember trying to wonder if it 
could be possible he had suspicions; I could not. 
I could only think of something to eat—I was so 
hungry—so hungry! 

The door opened wide again; he had left it 
partially ajar; I could see his face. It was not 
the pawnbroker, but a young man. If I had met 
him elsewhere, I would have said unhesitatingly 
that he was a gentleman. In that instant’s gaze 
his features stamped themselves indelibly on my 
memory. 

“ You—you are not Mr. Macnara?’’ I faltered. 

“No; he is not in. But here are forty dollars, 
and this is the receipt.’”” He counted the notes 
down on a little table. I gathered them up, and 
thrust them and the receipt into my satchel. He 
opened the door into the hall; and as I passed 
through, he said: 

“That was your real name and address?’ My 
heart beat so violently that I could not answer. 
I bowed my head, drawing my veil more closely 
over my face. Then he added: “I only asked 
because ladies sometimes make the mistake of 


giving fictitious ones. Good-morning.”’ 

I bowed again, and went downstairs. When 
I reached the vestibule, my factitious strength 
deserted me; I was so weak and faint that I 


could hardly stand. I stood for a few instants 
leaning against the wall; heard the door above 
me open and close: then I went out. 

I saw a restaurant for ladies on the other side of 
the street ; I crossed over, entered it, and ordered 
food: some soup and meat and vegetables. I was 
like another person, by the time I had finished my 
meal. I started at once forhome. My brain was 
clear enough now: I could think—and thought 
was necessary. How was I to account to my 
landlady for having the money? Still worse, came 
the reflection: that if I had gone directly to her 
with the ring, she would have paid for advertising 
it, and have sheltered me till I could obtain the 
reward. Then the rush and whirl in my head 
began anew, and I could only wonder stupidly if 
I were really a thief—if I should be arrested in 
the end. I must have walked on, all the while; 
for, before I knew it, I found myself at the house. 
T still had the pass-key ; I opened the door, and 
went down into the front basement. The land- 


lady was sitting there, mending her boy’s socks. : 
She looked up as I entered, and, as I pushed back ' 


my veil, uttered a cry, dropped her work, and ; I was still miserable enough, though unable to 


came towards me. 





nnn 


‘‘ What is the matter?’ I asked. 

«You are so pale. What has happened?” she 
asked; and for the moment I am sure there was 
nothing but womanly sympathy in her mind, 
“Sit down; Pll get you some water.’ She 
pushed me into a chair as she spoke. 

“Tam not ill,’ I said; “it is good news: I 
can pay you; I have the money here.” 

She started back as if I had struck her; 
turned as pale as I could possibly have been; 
and her worn care-lined countenance took on an 
expression of mingled loathing and pity. I 
started up, crying: 

“You don’t think I stole the money? Oh, 
don’t say that!” 

“« Maybe you might better have stolen it,” she 
muttered, sinking into a seat opposite me, and 
putting out her hand as if to warn me away. 

Some perception of her meaning smote me, 
I was afraid I should die of shame before I could 
tell the truth. I fell at her feet. I told her the 
whole story. I heard myself cry, over and over: 
“Am Iathief? Am I?” 

She was weeping. She clasped her two arms 
about me, saying: 

“No, no. Anybody would have done what you 
did. You can easily restore the ring to its owner. 
You shan’t even be found out. I'll help you— 
I will!” 

Then I fainted; and when I came to my senses, 
she had laid me on the lounge, and was doing 
everything for my recovery, in her ordinary, 
composed, methodical fashion. She would not 
let me talk much: said I should share her room, 
since she had none vacant; and, while she was 
speaking, her boy appeared, to say the agent was 
in the hall: he had come for money. I paid her 
the thirty dollars. With what she had already, 
it completed the rent; and, when she had finished 
her business, she came back. 

She would not hear of my going out to insert 
the advertisement until I had slept. The children, 
with the exception of Eddie, were away at school. 
The room would be quiet, and, after a nap, I 
should feel strong again, she said. I did not 
think I could sleep, but I did; and it was late in 
the afternoon before I woke. 

Little Eddie was sitting by the window. He 
said his mother was busy upstairs. I put on my 
bonnet and shawl, bade him tell her that I had 
gone to the up-town Herald office, and would 
return as soon as I could. 

It was nearly dusk when I got back; I was 
somewhat relieved in my mind to know that my 
advertisement would appear in the morning; but 


decide whether I had done a wicked thing in 
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pawning the ring or not. Mrs. Denton had been 
erying again, I could see. She was silent and 
preoccupied, but very kind to me. She insisted 
on my having supper with her and the children, 
and then I helped her put them to bed. 

We were sitting together, a little later, in the 
front basement, when the postman’s whistle 
sounded outside. I opened the window. He 
handed in several letters. Mrs. Denton asked 
for whom they were. I read the addresses, and 
gaw my name on the last. 

«“ Here is one for me,”’ I said, in surprise. 

“Some good news, maybe,” she answered. 
“[}l take the others upstairs while you read it.’’ 

I had no correspondents; had not advertised 
for a situation for more than a fortnight, and was 
puzzled at what it meant. I opened the letter, 
and read: 

“Will M. H.,”’ it said, ‘‘ whose advertisement 
for position as governess or companion appeared 
several times in the Herald, during the month of 
August, please call, at her earliest convenience, 
on Mrs. Lathrop, at the address given below?” 

I cannot describe what I felt. But I had 
endured so many disappointments, suffered so 
much, that I think I should have had no hope 
of any good accruing, had it not been for Mrs. 
Denton’s encouragement. ‘It was borne in upon 
her,” she said, “that my troubles were over.” 
I fell asleep with that soothing assurance sound- 
ing in my ear. She was equally confident the 
next morning. The larger part of my wardrobe 
had been disposed of; but I could still make a 
tolerably respectable appearance. Even at the 
cost of lacking food, I had recognized the neces- 
sity for doing that, if I ever hoped for a situa- 
tion. 

As early as was reasonable, I set forth on my 
errand. 1 could not trust myself to harbor 
hopes; I fixed my mind on any trivial matter I 
could find; but, under every thought, the recol- 
lection of what I had done with the ring smarted 
like @ coal of fire at my. heart. 

I reached the house. It was a stately mansion 
on Madison Avenue. I rang the bell, outwardly 
composed I think, but desperate rather than 
courageous. I gave the colored waiter my card, 
on which I had written my errand, and was shown 
into a reception-room to wait. The morning jour- 
nals lay upon the table. I picked up the Herald, 
read my advertisement, and just below it saw 
announced the loss of that very ring, with a 
Promise of a reward to any person who should 
return it to the office of Robert Earle, a real- 
éstate broker, in one of the up-town streets. 

I had a paper and pencil in my pocket, and had 
‘Just copied the address, when the door opened, 





and an elderly lady entered the room. Even at 
my first glance she impressed me as the loveliest 
and most winning woman of her age that I had 
ever seen. Her hair was snow-white, but her 
black eyes were as brilliant as at eighteen; her 
complexion was still fair and smooth, and her 
small figure was erect as a dart. She was such 
a dignified-looking little dame that I might have 
been afraid of her, but for that sweet pathetic 
smile, and for the melody.of the low voice with 
which she now greeted me so graciously. 

We talked for a few moments, then she said: 

“IT had cut out your advertisement while in 
the country. I remembered it yesterday, hav- 
ing been disappointed in several quarters. I am 
rather a solitary old woman, and I wish a com- 
panion. I like young people; I am passionately 
fond of music; I am insatiable, too, in the matter 
of having French novels and Italian poetry read 
to me. I want the society of a lady of whom I 
can really make a companion. I don’t keep a 
poodle, and I’m not very bad-tempered,”’ with a 
pleasant home-like laugh, “so I’m not like an 
old woman in a novel.”’ 

Presently I was seated at the piano to exhibit 
my skill, and I speedily forgot everything in the 
entrancing delight which playing Chopin’s music 
always caused me. I must add that I had been 
able to keep in practice through the kindness of 
an old musical professor, who occupied a room in 
Mrs. Denton’s house, and had allowed me the use 
of his instrument. 

Mrs. Lathrop was pleased. I saw by her criti- 
cisms that she understood what she was talking 
about. I read to her in French and Italian, both 
of which languages had been as familiar to me, 
from childhood, as my own. 

But in spite of her encomiums, I had no hope, 
when she came to ask for a reference; for I had 
none at hand to give. I said, abruptly: ‘TI 
can only give you a written reference—that of 
Mr. Hugh Lindley—he is now in Europe; you 
probably don’t know him.” 

“Ah, but I do know him,” she answered, sit- 
ting down on the sofa by me, and taking my hand 
in hers, ‘I want to ask you a question. Are 
you from Baltimore?” 

The crisis had come. There could be only one 
ending. When she heard my father’s name, 
our interview would close, as all others, at that 
announcement, had closed. 

“T am Walter Hastings’s daughter,” I said, 
trying to draw my hand away as I spoke. 

But she kept it held fast, and said, gently : 

“IT was sure of it. I used to know your father 
slightly. You remind me of him. My dear, I 
always believed him to be a very unfortunate 
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deeply-injured’ man. Will you come and live 
with me?” 

I could not ery, though I would have given 
worlds to do it. 
on. She wanted me to come to her that very day. 
I tried to speak: to tell her about the ring; but I 
could not. Much as I longed to, the words would 
not frame themselves. I only sat still, with my 
lips moving in a vain attempt to articulate, shak- 
ing like a leaf from head to foot. 

She detained me till past noon, doing most of 
the talking, though she managed, very delicately, 
to lead me on to'relate some details of the past 
year. But I did not want to weary her. All 
the while, I was yearning to tell her my secret, 
and I could not. The money! I must have the 
money to redeem the ring! How could I ask? 
What could I say? 

TI don’t know what you will think,’ I burst 
out at last. ‘I’ve a debt to settle. I must have 
forty dollars, if possible, this very day. Oh, I 
don’t know what—” 


é 


I packed my slender wardrobe, and meantime 
consulted with the landlady as to how I should 


; get the ring to the place designated in the adver 
She held my hand, and talked : tisement. We decided that Eddie should run for 


a hack, and before going to Mrs. Lathrop’s house 
I should drive to Mr. Earle’s office. Eddie was 
to accompany me as far as there, and leave the 
package. 

I put the ring in a box, and sealed it up; and 
: the plan was easily carried into execution. 

That night I slept as if I had suddenly been 
transplanted to a new world. It was not until 





the cheerful evening had ended, and I alone in 


the luxurious nest provided for me, that 1 even 
remembered ‘how strange it was for a woman of 
Mrs. Lathrop’s age and experience, no matter 
how good-hearted, to take me so entirely on trust 
as she had done. In spite of possessing Mr. 
Lindley’s letter, I might easily have been an 
impostor—have disappeared with her money. The 
next few days, however, brought a reaction. I 
felt singularly languid and disinclined to exertion. 


She checked me, by laying her finger on my I slept badly, and had little appetite. Mentally 


lips; then went out of the room; and when she ; and bodily, I was wretched. I did not complain. 
returned, handed me a sealed envelope, saying: : Of course, Mrs. Lathrop could not know that this 

« Put that in your pocket, my dear. I’m such } was’ not my ordinary manner. At last, I was 
a forgetful mortal, that if I don’t hand you the ; forced to give in and go to bed, and allow a doctor 
first quarter’s salary now and here, I might not ; to be sent for. He said at once that my attack 
was in a measure malarial; but that I was 
suffering also from the reaction after prolonged 
ed something about the { mental worry and anxiety. ‘Slight wonder,” 
he added, when he heard my story, “after all 
you have lived through.” 

I have no words to describe Mrs. Lathrop’s 
kindness, and that of the faithful old servants of 


remember it at all.” 
Even my thanks sounded so stiff, that I blushed 


I sta 


with si 
state of my wardrobe. 
“Easily remedied—very easily,’ she said, § 
pleasantly. ‘Now I shall let you go, in order } 
that I may the sooner have you back. Can you 
be here by four o'clock? That's right! I want} her household. If I had been her daughter, I 
you to take a carriage home. You look tired. could not have received more attention, or been 
Tell the man to come back for you a little before } more petted. She spent a great deal of her time 
four, remember.” in my room, while I was confined in bed; but 
I would not let her send for a carriage, how- } luckily, that lasted only a little while; though I 
ever. I got up to take my leave. Suddenly } was too weak to do more, even after I got better, 
my icy apathy broke up. I-sobbed like a child. } than dress and move about the chamber. I saw 
She soothed me into. quiet: But I went away noone. But I heard about her visitors, and her 
without telling my secret; it would not be grandson, Hugh, who was evidently the joy and 
uttered. | pride of her heart. He had been in Washington, 
I still had the pawnbroker’s certificate’in my she told me, and was preparing to go to Europe, 
pocket-book. I went to the place at omee. Mr. } on business which would detain him there for 
Macnara himself received.-me. \ He was perfectly { several months. Mrs. Lathrop was very sorry I 
uninquisitive and indifferent. I opened ‘the ; could not see him, and he used to send me pleasant 
envelope to take out the money—there were a messages by her. She talked so much about him, 
hundred and fifty dollars. } that I almost felt I knew him. He sailed, finally, 
With the ring safe in my possession, I hurried ; before I-was able to get downstairs. My dear 
to Mrs. Denton’s, told her everything that had } protectress was sorely grieved at his departure, 
happened, and received her warm congratulations. ‘ though she was good enough to say that my 
“T’'m not ® bit surprised,”’ she said. “I told ; society would be a great comfort to her during 
you it was borne in upon me that you’d got to; his absence. 
the end of your troubles.” When I had recovered, I tried my best to fulfil 
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my duties, to show my gratitude and appreciation 
of the kindness I received. But always there lay 
at my heart the load of that wretched secret, and 
always I regretted more bitterly that I had not 
told it frankly the first morning I entered the 
house. 

Soon after my recovery, I received a note from 
Mrs. Denton. She had been aided by kind friends 
to procure another house, and she was really 
prospering, of which I was glad indeed. The 
life I led was uneventful, but oh! so quiet and 
happy, save forsthat one care. We drove out 
daily; walked when it was pleasant; went to 
theatres and the opera; and had pleasant parties 
at home. All Mrs. Lathrop’s visitors treated me 
as she did: that is, as if I were her youthful 
relative. 

I had been under that hospitable roof for 
nearly three months, and had gradually lulled my 
eonscience into a sort of compromise, which left 
~ me something more like peace. I did not intend 
always to conceal my sin from my friend. I 
determined that sometime I would make a full 
confession to her. But I still put it off. 


One day, she had gone to visit her lawyer at his 
office. She did not need me, and as I had a slight 
cold, she would not hear of my leaving the house. 
I occupied myself in writing some letters for her; 


among them, one to her grandson, as had happened 
very frequently. Indeed, he had written and 
thanked me personally for my ‘care and attention 
to his grandmother, and had begged me to keep 
him informed of the exact state of her health. 
His letters were always charming. I tried to 
render mine as interesting as possible in return ; 
and Mrs. Lathrop used to pay me a great many 
compliments on them, and would often read to 
me Hugh’s commendations on them, till I told 
her that I should become as vain as a peacock 
very soon. 

Well, as I sat writing in the library, the butler 
brought me a note from Mrs. Lathrop. The mes- 
senger was waiting for the reply, the servant said. 
Mrs. Lathrop had forgotten some papers. I was 
to open her toilette-table drawer, in which I 
would find the key to her escritoire; and in the 
pigeon-holes of that escritoire lay the documents 
she had need of. For once the orderly old lady 
was mistaken. The papers were not where she 
thought. I discovered them, however, at length, 
in a drawer; and beneath them lay a box, which 
I recognized at a glance. 

Could I believe my eyes? I opened the box, 
and saw what I had feared. There was the dia- 
mond ring which I had picked up in the street, 


month’s trouble! 





I closed the escritoire, and dispatched the mes- 
senger with the papers. Then my conscience and 
I waged a sore battle. It was near dinner-time 
when Mrs. Lathrop returned. Up to the moment 
when we met, I thought I should have the cour- 
age to tell.her. But I went to bed with my secret 
unuttered. Two weeks elapsed. The secret was 
still lying like a leaden weight on my conscience. 
News had come to Mrs. Lathrop, meantime, that 
she might expect her grandson in another week. 
Days before the time appointed, however, he 
arrived. He had purposely misled her, so that 
she need not worry over his voyage. 

I had been out in the carriage to do some shop- 
ping for her, and to visit a hospital in which she 
was interested. On my return, I went directly 
up to her dressing-room, and heard her call, in 
answer to my knock : 

‘‘Don’t stand there tapping like Poe’s raven, 
my precious child, but come in—come in.”’ 

I opened the door. As I crossed the threshold, 
I caught sight of a gentleman sitting by her. 

‘«Here is Hugh!’ she cried. ‘‘ Who shall say 
that surprises are not delightful things? Miriam, 
come and shake hands with my boy. You don’t 
need to have him introduced.” 

Indeed, I did not! He rose and moved towards 
me, with extended hands, saying, cordially : 

“T am so glad to meet you at. last, Miss 
Hastings; and I won't be treated as a stranger: 
for your letters make me feel that I know you 
well already.” 

I was looking full in the face of the man who 
had taken the ring from me in the pawnbroker’s 
shop; yet there was no more sign of recognition 
in his countenance than if we had never met. 

I don’t know what I said. I know I talked 
and laughed; then got out of the room, on the 
plea of dressing for dinner—my brain was in a 
whirl, Even in my own chamber I dared not 
give way. I remembered that my veil had been 
partly over my face while I was in the shop. 
It was evident that he had not recognized me. 
But by what chance had he been there at all? 

Reader, two months elapsed, and still I kept 
my secret; and always its burden grew heavier. 
The time came when I learned that my heart had 
gone out towards Hugh Lathrop as it had never 
done towards any man: and this consciousness 
added to my trouble. 

How good he was to me—how gentle and kind! 
The dear old lady never seemed so happy as 
when we were together. I suppose that my 
manner changed when I learned whither the 


; charm of his society had led me, and that I grew 
and which had been the cause of all my pagt ; 


cold and stiff in manner; but he was not a man 
to endure that in silence. 
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He came suddenly upon me, one evening, as I 
‘sat alone in the twilight, and said, abruptly; 

“« Miriam — Miss; Hastings— have I offended 
you?” 

** No, no,’’ I exclaimed, frightened and ready 
to ery. ‘(Why should you think so? What 
have I done?” 

“Avoided me during the past few days,’’ he 
answered; “hurt me cruelly: for I love you with 
all my heart and soul.” 

He was on his knees beside me, kissing my 
hands, pouring out wild words that I shall not 
record here. 

I was near fainting. I pushed him away, 
summoned my remaining strength, and cried 
out : 

“T am not fit: I am deceitful, untruthful, 
‘cowardly! Oh! it was I who found the ring—it 
was I who pawned it! Ah, I wonder that I am 
not dead of shame at deceiving Mrs. Lathrop so 
long.”’ 

I tried to rise. I wanted to get out of his sight. 
But he held my hands fast; and, amid the whirl 
in my brain, I heard him say, softly : 

“ My darling, you were not in the least bound 
to tell. Anyway, it was not necessary, for we 
knew it all from the first. Mr. Lindley had 
written to grandmother, asking her to aid you. 
We had tried vainly to find you. When you 
gave your name, that was enough. I followed 
you; saw Mrs. Denton while you had gone about 
the advertisement; then we sent the note. You 





see how easy it all was to manage, and what a 
merey you found the ring.” 

I believe I did lose my senses for a little. But 
his kisses soon brought them back, He explained 
to me how he chanced to be in the shop: in 
behalf of a friend, whose jewels he wished to 
redeem. Macnara had been called out, and, 
hearing the bell, he went in to say that the 
pawnbroker would be back soon; but, before he 
could speak, I had stated my business and told 
my name. 

And when I had strength, he took me, tremb- 
ling and frightened, to Mrs. Lathrop’s room, 
calling out, as we entered: 

‘¢ Grandma, look here!”’ 

She gave one glance at us, standing there, arm 
in arm; then went nearer hysterics than I ever 
saw her before—or after: clapped her hands, 
hugged us both, and cried, between tears and 
laughter : 

“At last! at last! My darling girl, I thought 
that stupid boy never would find courage to speak. 
He rode off on some hobby that you loved an 
unknown fiend, and that it was this which 
made you so often restless and melancholy. 
Men are all such geese!” 

As I write, the diamond ring is on my hand; 
I have been a happy, happy wife for a decade, 
and Hugh spoils me more and more. He says 
that grandma spoils our two little children so 
terribly, that he is obliged to do it in order to 
keep the balance even. 





LOST. 





BY CLARA B. HPATH, 





Lost for the want of a little faith. 
Many a flower in quaint disguise, 

Dying a painful lingering death— 
Dying like hope in a woman’s eyes. 


Lost for the want of a little care 
Many @ blossom of love and trust, 


Some that would have been wondrous fair 
Wither and crumble away to dust. 


Lost in Christian and heathen lands. 
Many a noble generous aim 

Lost for the want of a helping hand— 
Looking for succor that never came. 





MODERN MYTHOLOGY. 


BY J. B. 


Cc. TAPPAN. 





Br a woman ne'er 80 bold 


She never can 
Without her fan, 
For so I’m told 
In writ of old, 
Bewitch a man, 


Vulcan himself was cold 
And Phoebus dan 
From Venus ran 
Till in the wold 
‘ "Neath mossy mold 
She found a fan, 
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BY MES. M. SHEFFEY PETERS. 





Tne village adjacent to Uncle Israel’s cabin} lady hunts fur Juba to-morrow, an’, fin’s him 
was honored, one summer, by the advent of Mon- nowhar? Now fur No’fulk, Va’ginny! <A better 
sieur Delapine, who came there for health and ; , Gime dan dis yere’ll be long a-comin’.”’ 
recreation. His valet, Scipio, took delight val Finally, turning a somersault backwards, as.a 
telling marvelous tales of things he had seen in; sort'of escape-valve to his excited feelings, Juba 
the great world. It is possible that neither Baron began a promiscuous rummaging through the pet 
Munchausen nor Sinbad the Sailor ever dilated on } possessions of his aunt. Fortunately for her peace 
stranger lands or peoples. It set Juba wild to of mind, the large ‘‘ chist,” enshrining her most 
“gee de wo'ld’’ also. Once he hinted mennthinig | ‘ cherished belongings, was double-locked, and the 
of this to Uncle Israel. «None o’ dat, now,’ : key, Juba remembered with dismay, was hooked 
wasthe prompt answer. ‘ Yo’ jes’ stay at home, { that moment, securely, to the waistband of her 
an’ do yo’ work; a rollin’ stone nebber gits no; ample apron. 


moss nohow, as gle Scriptur’ says.” ‘‘An’ de on’y Sunday clo’es I’se got’s in dat 
But when Juba repeated this to Scipio, the; ’dentical chist,’”’ he whimpered. <‘‘ What's I 
latter laughed derisively. gwine ter do widout ’em?”’ 


“TI tell yo’ what, Juba,’ he said: ‘ef I wuz } A survey of the tattered garments dangling 
ez young ez yo’ is, an’ no wife nerchile ter be : against the gable wall of his own special cuddy, 
millstones roun’ my neck, I'd nebber mind what ; under the roof, did not tend, either, to soothe 
de ole man says, but set out fo’ de happy lan’ o’ ; his perturbed spirit. 

Canaan myself. Gunny muggles! I'd go an’ see } “I mought ez well gib it up,’ he groaned. 
de wo'ld, an’*fiot stay pokin’ yere on dis ole} “’Tain’t no use goin’ in rags like dese.” 


plantashun.”’ ; Suddenly a brilliant idea struck him, 
Juba rolled his eyes. Visions of lands of} ‘Huccum!’’ he cried, ‘‘I kin be ez fine ez 
enchantment rose before him. > Mr. Skippo hisself! Ain’t dar dem rej’mentals 


“Specs de ole folks’ll cut up didoes,”’ he! ob Daddy Isrul? Dey’se got brass buttons, too 
said. “But den, ef Juba’s once off, dey can’t § ;—all ober ’em. An’ de coat is scissors-tail, too. 
cut up him, kin dey? Jes’ say whar I’se got § Dar hain’t none like it been made since de big 
ter go fust, when I sets out, Mr. Skippo.’’ 3 muster-days, mos’ t’/irty years back, I’se heerd 

“Oh, ter de seapo’t somewhar,”’ carelessly ° Uncle Isrul say. His ole mars’er gib ’em to ’im.’’ 
returned Scipio. ‘+ No’fulk, Va’ginny, say. It’s: Trembling in all his joints with excitement, 
ez good a place ez any ter. start from—eh, Jube?”’ } 3 Juba tumbled down the rickety ladder, and, 

Juba nodded. dragging from underneath the four-post bed the 

Scipio winked, and nodded too; but, privately, } chest devoted to the wardrobe of Uncle Israel, 
he guessed that Juba was only in fun, as he him- he began to overhaul its contents, lighting at the 
self was. The trouble was, however, that Juba ; very bottom on the famous regimentals, covered all 
took the proposition in dead earnest; and so, over with rows of brass buttons, as he had said, 
secretly began preparations for his departure. ; each bravely displaying the American eagle. 

Fortune favored him. Aunt Hannah had to “Whew!” he cried, ‘“won’t Daddy be on his 
keep a night-watch, about this time, with a sick Aigh hoss when he misses dese? Juba Beasle, 
member of the ** Nevolin Society,” of which she ; yo’ll hab»some fas’ trabbelin’ ter do when yo’ 
was the president. So, with strict injunctions-to } take ’em, or de ole man’ll cotch yo’, sho’.” 
Juba to ‘keep his eyes open, an’ watch t’ings,”’ Very soon, the regimentals were strapped into 
she departed. a bundle, and hung upon the crook of “Ole 

From the “double-shuffle” and “pigeon ot Isrul’s’”’ Sunday cane. Then selecting from his 
wing” Juba executed on the stoop, as he ; own garments the best tow-linen jacket and 
; 
3 








fluttering of her “flop-eared”’ bonnet canbe trousers he had, Juba hung them on a chair, 


at the turn of the lane, one might judge how he} where he could lay hands upon them the first 
enjoyed the prospect before him. ‘*Whoopee!’’ ; thing in the morning. Aunt Hannah’s corner- 
he exclaimed, turning round.and round as if on; cupboard furnished a substantial lunch, which 


® pivot.‘ Won’t - be a rumpus when de ole; he added to his equipment. 
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Thus prepared for an early start, Juba, wearied 
by the unusual strain on body and mind, yawned, 
beginning to think of climbing up to his bunk 
in the cabin-loft, when all at once his,eye -fell on 
Aunt Hannah’s company-bed, seductive in its 
starchy whiteness of pillow-slip and counterpane, 
that loomed up before his eyes too invitingly to 
be resisted. 

«Twill be de fust time, an’ de las’, I reckon,” 
he chuckled, as he turned down the crisp sheets 
and slipped in between them. ‘Aunt Hanner’d 
pepper an’ brile dis chicken ef she cotched ’im 
on dis roos’; he'll take keer, dough, ter be offen 
it, an’ on de high road ter-No’fulk, ’fore de-*break 
ob day.” 

And, sure enough, long before the sun had 
time to light up the Allegheny peaks, Juba, 
whistling to keep his courage up, was briskly 
trudging along the by-roads, making for a dis- 
tant station, where he might board a train without 
fear of having troublesome questions asked. 

For quite a distance his sturdy legs were plied, 
almost in rivalry of those of Jack in the Seven- 
League Boots. But so much active exercise 
naturally soon brought a gnawing sense of hun- 
ger. In the recesses of a woodland he stopped, 
therefore, to rest and refresh himself. A hearty 
breakfast was made from the contents of the 
wallet ; and he was about to resume his tramp, 
when the weight of his bundle suggested to him 
the idea of trying on his regimentals. ‘‘ De tow- 
linen jacket an’ trousers’ll be lighter ter shoul- 
der,’’ he said; and presto! in less than five 
minutes, the change was effected. That the suit 
was a moth-eaten one, of rather loose fit, made 
small difference to our hero, when the sleeve-cuffs 
were turned back, and the slight—very slight— 
trailing of the swallow-tails on the ground was 
remedied by pinning them up with a few big 
thorns from a thorn-bush near by. Nor was 
there the shadow of a fault to be found with the 
cap. It fitted him to a T, while, in length and 
whiteness, its plume might have rivaled that of 
Henry of Navarre. 

With head erect, and shoulders braced, Juba 
set forth again on his march, the few wayfarers 
he met exalting his soul by their stares and 
ejaculations. Towards sunset, he saw a lad, 
possibly four or five years his senior, lying full 
length on the ground, under:a rail-fence. As he 
swaggered proudly forward, this ragged stranger 
got up, and, with both hands thrust deep in his 
trousers-pockets, leered at Juba. 


«Stars an’ brass buttons, Cap’n,’’ was his} 


salutation, ‘‘ hab yo’ been in de army, fightin’ de 
Injuns?”’ 





jined de army yit, sah, but I’se gwine ter j’ine, 
I s’pose. Jes’ now I’se boun’ fo’ No’fulk.”’ 

Yo’ don’t calkerlate ter go de whole way 
‘ter-night, does yo’ ?’’ 

“TI reckon not,” rejoined our traveler, indig- 
nantly. _.‘‘No’fulk’s way off yander. I'll be 
gwine er lot ob days, I ’spec.” 

Yo’ will, eh?” nudging Juba in the ribs. 
“Wliy moughtn’t we jog ‘long togedder er bit, 
den? What say, Cap'n?” 

“All right; I’m ’greeable,’”’ promptly assented 
Juba, who, tired of his own society already, was 
quite willing for almost any kind of companion- 
ship. Besides, ragged’ as George Washington 
Lupkins looked, for that was the euphonious 
name of: his new acquaintance, Juba did not 
think he would find him uncongenial as a com- 
rade. Nor was he mistaken. One was as full of 
mischief and frolic as the other. 

A flock of geese, placidly swimming on the mill- 
pond, was their first victim. They succeeded in 
stoning the birds so close to the flood-gates, that 
two or three of the feeblest were drawn by the 
current down among the clanking, grinding 
wheels. Their next prank was to madden a 
belligerent ram, until, frantic with rage, he came 
near cracking his fron.al bone, butting against 
the sharp angle of the fence, from behind whieh 
they were tantalizing him. At last, however, 
they met their match. It was quite late in the 
evening when they came upon a motherly old 
cow, quietly munching her cud in a meadow, 
and began to torment her in various ways. She 
bore it, at first, with quiet contempt; but when 
they began to be too presumptuous, she suddenly 
turned on them. George Washington dropped the 
rail with which he had been punching her, and 
scaled the fence like a monkey. Juba was not 
so fortunate. One of his luckless coat-tails got 
entangled in a bramble, and was torn half off in 
his effort to escape. The check was but moment- 
ary, yet it was sufficient. His enraged pursuer 
overtook him, her head went down, her horns 
caught him; and he was pitched over the fence, 
into a puddle, almost before he knew it. As he 
plunged headforemost down into the pool, the 
white plume of his cap disappeared beneath the 
green scum, like that of another Curtius precipi- 
tated into the gulf. 

Alas! for his glory, when he emerged, 4 
moment after,: dripping and defiled with mire. 
If the boy’s pride and feelings were hurt by his 
downfall, how much more did they suffer after 
he and George Washington had turned the coat 


} about to find it pretty much in the plight of 
} Bo-peep’s lost sheep. But, when the martial 


“No, sah,”’ returned Juba, politely, ‘I hain’t ; cap had been fished out of the puddle, and lay 
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at Juba’s feet in limp forlornness, he sat: weakly } gently drying and rubbing them with wisps of 
down, staring at the wreck disconsolately. the mellow hay stowed in the loft. 

«J mought ez well turn roun’ an’ go back ter; For a time, George Washington exerted himself 
Aunt Hanner,” he whimpered. ‘ Wi’ dese yere } to cheer up the drooping spirit of his discomfited 
rej'mentals sp’iled teetotalum, ’tain’t no use in ; comrade; but it proved dull work to crack jokes 
gwine on, ez I kin see, fur nobody wouldn’t look ; to the music of Juba’s dolorous sniffles; so he 
at me widout de brass buttons.” stopped talking by-and-bye,.and, curling himself 

«“Cracky-my-crinky, Juba!’’ interrupted George } up in a hollow of sweet-scented hay, was soon 
Washington, consolingly. ‘‘ De clo’es ain’t sp’iled ¢ fast asleep. 
pas’ fixin’. Whack off dis udder tail ob de coat,? Even Juba’s miseries were overcome later by 
an’ dar yo’ is, wid er roun’-about, same’z de nex’ } the fatigues of his long tramp. So, after ereeping 
sojer. Juny bug! but Mist’ss Cow did souse yo’ ’ out of the wet regimentals, to slink crestfallen 
well, dat’s a fac’. But ef yo’ don’t likede clo’es ’ into the despised..tow-linen once more, he made 
now, er fine gemman an’ Cap’n like yo’ is boun’ { ready to follow George Washington’s example. 
fur ter hab money plenty. Ef yo’ hain’t los’ } First, however, he bethought himself of the 
dat in de ma’sh, ’twill be easy ter buy ’em at} treasure ‘hidden in his boot-leg. For safety, he 
No’fulk, Va’ ginny.” would have drawn on the boots to sleep in; but 

Aghast at the possibility of having lost his} he found that the mere effort to thrust his 
secreted store, Juba promptly stooped to feel in swollen toes ‘into them gave him too much. pain: 
his boot-leg. 80, with a twist of hay, he rolled them into a 

His new friend watched him anxiously. pillow for his head; and spreading out the luck- 

“It’s O K, ain’t it?’ he questioned, as Juba? less regimentals alongside of him to dry, he crept 
finished his inspection with a sigh of relief. under his covering of faded..clover-blooms,: and 

Juba nodded. “When er feller’s only got er was speedily unconscious of all ‘his woes. 
little, he don’t nebber lose much,” he answered, He must have slept soundly: for he was only 
warily. aroused by the sun poking one of his long yellow 

“’Specialum when he hides what he’s got fingers into his sleep-weighted eyes. He stretched 
in his boot-leg,”’ said George Washington. « But } himself, then yawned, raised himself up on his 
see yere, frien’, at dis plume ob yo’ hat, will yo’? elbow, and, rubbing his eyes, stared about the 
It looks like de longes’ tail-fedder ob er rooster } small hay-loft. 
arter er wet day in de barnyard, don’t it? Let's} Why, where had George Washington Lupkins 
wash it off an’ let it dry.”’ taken himself: to? And’ the regimentals—had 

By the time this delicate piece of laundry-work they walked off, also? “And “Gunny muggles!”’ 
was accomplished, it began to grow;dusk. Juba, ¢ Pent vigorously into his hay pillow; where 





sick at heart, would gladly have turned back, } were his boots, and the shining dollars that 
but for the gibes of his new friend, and, possibly, ; he had hidden in their secret pockets? Poor 
for a secret fear of what would follow from the: Juba! they were gone. Stunned by the sudden 
tuin of Daddy Israel’s treasured regimentals. sense of loss, he sank back again into his warm 

Secretly brushing a tear or two from the tip; bed, speechless. 
of his nose, therefore, he followed slowly after; But, after awhile, he was roused to renewed 
George Washington. But the two were not the; life by the sound of voices in the stable-yard 
blithe companions they had been before. Juba’s} below.. Surely there was something familiar in 
homesick longings went on increasing; and it {the tones of one of the speakers. Quaking at 
was with a sinking spirit that he saw the twilight } heart, the runaway crept to a crevice, and looked 
darkening the sky. cautiously down. 

“It's mos’ bout time ter t’ink ob turnin’ in} At the same instant, “Ole Uncle Isrul,” sitting 
Somewhar fur de night, ain’t it?’ questioned } astride of ‘‘Buck,’’ the long-eared spindle-legged 
George Washington. «What say ter’ bunkin’ in} mule, which Juba knew only too well, looked up. 
de lof’ ob dat farm-stable yander ?”’ His eyes, and the eyes of the culprit, met. 

“Anywhar, so’z I kin pull off my boots,” «Ez I wuz sayin’, sah,” the old man placidly 
eagerly assented Juba, who was limping along’; continued, to ‘the red-headed man who was 
Painfully: for the boots were so soaked, and his ; evidently the owner of the stable, ‘ez I wes 
feet so swollen and blistered, that he could hardly > remarkin’: ‘A rollin’ stone gadders no moss.’ 
walk. It was only by the united efforts of him- ’ } My ole woman Hanner sets er mons’rous store 
self and George Washington that the boots were by dat boy; an’ ez fur me, I sets er mons’rous 
finally drawn off. Then Juba sat down ruefully / store by dem rej’mentals my young mars’er gib 
in the hay-mow, to soothe his aching toes by / me, nigh t’irty year ago. I ‘specs ef we wuz 
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ter look in dat lof’ now, we mought fin’ de boy— 
an’ de clo’es, too.”’ 

But there was no need for the search proposed : 
for Juba, having screwed up his courage to con- 
fess all, slipped down the ladder, into full view 
of the patriarch. 

‘Ez I wuz sayin’,”’ remarked that worthy, slyly 
winking at Juba, “ yo’ mammy sets er mons’ rous 
store by yo’, boy. So git yo’ bundle, an’ come 





ted 
"long, chile. Me an’ Buck hain’t got no time ter 
waste in pleasure-’scurshuns *bout de country.” 
It was not a propitious time for confessions. 
But if Juba’s ride home behind Daddy Israel was 
one of somewhat painful discomfort, that morn- 
ing, it is at least safe to suppose that it was 
nothing to the reckoning which he had to make 
with Aunt Hannah, when he got home. Juba 
remembers that reckoning to this day. 





THE WHITE ROSE. 





BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





An! she looked so strange and sad that night, 
By the rosebush slim and tall, 

Away from the blaze and glare of light 

* In the shadow by the wall; 

And I stood and watched her, wan and white, 
Through the music’s rise and fall. 


I wondered what could have caused the frown 
To lurk on her fair young brow, 

And the happy look in her eyes of brown 
To seem so sorrowful now ; 

And T thought I saw her face cast down 
Like a nun that breathes a vow. 


The dancers paused ; I stole to her side, 
And my heart within me stirred 

With a quick glad throb of conscious pride 
At her smiling welcome word: 

The laughter about us rose and died, 
But her voice was all I heard. 


Then they played a joyous wild refrain— 
A waltz that was swift and sweet. 

The warm blood swirled to my wildered brain 
As our glances chanced to meet ; 

I saw her flush as we danced—we twain— 
Wo the melody’s rhythmic beat. 
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But the music ceased, and afar we strayed 
Tu 4 shadowy flower-filled room, 

Where a tinkling fountain plashed and played 
Like a faint chime in the gloom: 

And we sat in a bower that the leafage made 
"Mong the fairest flowers in bloom. 


Ah, me! the charm of the odorous air, 
Of. the hour and time and place ! 

She plucked @ rose from her glossy hair, 
As white as her milk-white lace, 

And gave it me. Like a saint’s in prayer 
Was her lovely lily face. 


Then I thought I heard the violins moan, 
Like the wind that wails and blows, 

And T looked and saw the leaves had blown 
From the stem of my soft white rose: 

She heard and saw, for she sat like stone, 
As wan as the drifted snows. 


She laughed no more when her eyes met mine, 
And few were the words she said ; 

My heart, o’erbrimming with love’s sweet wine, 
Grew icy with fear and dread: 

Ere the sun next morn kissed the mourning pine, 
She lay like the white rose—dead, 





MY ROSE-GARDEN. 





BY MINNIE IRVING. 





Tuts wild rose-garden of mine— 
Come enter it, you who will ; 
The sunbeams over it shine, 
And on every tangled vine 
The dew is glistening still. 


Here, crimson-petaled, unfold 

The richest roses of love ; 
Though sprung from the dark earth-mold, 
There teams in each heart of gold 

The light of the sun above. 


= 


Here, pale with his frosty breath, 
In a nook where the spider weaves, 





Blossoms the rose of death : 
Like a white soul bursting its sheath, 
Or a dove asleep in the leaves. 


Here are bnds for the maiden’s breast, 
Blushing because they unclose ; 
And thornier than the rest, 
With last night's dews oppressed, 
The poet’s golden rose. 


T have planted this garden of bloom, 
So that, when I am dead, 
Each wind that brings the perfume 
Of the roses over my tomb 
Their fragrant petals may shed, 
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EDITH’S LOVER. 


BY E. 


«Be sure not to get the ribbon, unless it is a 
perfect match ; just five and a half yards, one- ; 
fourth of an inch wide. And don’t forget the; 


fan!” 

These words were called out in a vigorous femi- 
nine voice, with a little imperious ring in it, that 
spoke volumes as to the character of the person 
who uttered them. 


WARDE HASTINGS. 


brown eyes. She was already half-way home, 
when she remembered Edith’s fan. There was 
nothing to do about it but to turn back. The fan 
fortunately was mended; so, taking it up, May 
started for home once more. 

Just as she approached the door, Belle Somers, 
a neighbor of the Edgertons, came along. With 
her were two gentlemen, one of whom it did not 


May Edgerton, to whom they were addressed, } take May long to see was the owner of the brown 


ran lightly out of the gate, and, with a more 
sedate step, walked down the street. 

What @ beautiful morning it was, she thought, 
as she smoothed down the soft brown fur of 
her winter suit. And how happy she was! for 
to-night, Thanksgiving Eve, the party given by 
the Wardes was to come off: the first grown-up 
party she had ever been to; and at this very 
moment she was on her way down-town to make 
yarious small purchases for the eventful night— 
purchases very insignificant, probably, to most 
people, but, to her, pregnant with all sorts of 
vague delightful possibilities. She would get the 
loveliest big ‘bunch of red roses, if only her funds 
held out. They had some at Bradley’s that she 
had been longing for ever since week before last. 
Very pretty May Edgerton looked, as she tripped 
down street with a gladsome light in her eyes. 
Very pretty she looked, thought all the passers-by 
as they noticed her tingling cheeks, her soft wind- 
blown hair, and her smiling mouth. 

But here was Bradley’s, and it was really quite 
full of people. The whole feminine world seemed 
to be out shopping. There was much. pretty 
indecision and wrangling going on over the coun- 
ter. Was this lace quite fine enough? Would 
this ribbon be a perfect match? 
be more becoming, if it were of a paler tint? 
May reached the flower-counter at last. There 
was the identical bunch of roses; but their price 
exceeded what she could spare. With a wistful 
look at the crimson half-blown buds, she turned 
away; but only to encounter a pair of kindly 
brown eyes bent on her intently. She blushed, 
and, in her confusion, dropped one of her 
packages. The owner of the eyes picked it up 
and handed it to her, and, in response to May’s 
murmur of thanks, touched his hat.in a gentle- 





Would not this } 





eyes which she had seen at Bradley’s. 

“Oh! Iam so glad we met you, May,’ cried 
Belle, effusively. ‘‘ Let me introduce my cousin, 
Mr. Ralph Somers, and his friend, Mr. Philip 
Dinsmore, from L—. Miss May Edgerton.” 

‘But you did not finish that story you were 
telling me,” said Belle, as soon as the introduc- 
tion was over, ‘‘ about some ,pretty girl you met. 
Mr. Dinsmore,” addressing. May, ; a half- 
satirical glance at the gentleman, ‘‘ really seems 
to think there are pretty girls in Alton.” 

Dinsmore, man of the world though he was, 
looked confused; and May, confident it was of 
her he had been speaking, blushed furiously. 

Belle, seeing there was something wrong, 
interposed, with her usual. taet. 

Dinsmore, too, rallied, and pretended it was a 
little incident that had occurred on the train. 
He told the story well. How tall he was! this 
graceful easy gentleman of the world, thought 
May, as she glanced shyly at him; and what a 
wonderful self-possession, to escape so easily from 


.his dilemma. There was a certain undefinable 


air of good-breeding about him, moreover, which 
could not but be felt. A quiet sense of humor 
lurked in the corners of his mouth, which was 
not contradicted by the smiling brown eyes. By 
the time he had finished his story, they had 
reached the Edgertons’ gate. 

«Ts Edith going to be at home this afternoon ?”’ 
asked Belle, as they paused, 

‘* Yes, I believe so,’’ said May. 

*« Because,’’ she went on, ‘“‘I would like to 
bring these two gentlemen over to be entertained, 
as I have an engagement at. the dressmaker’s, 
which, you know, is always imperative.’ And 
she gave a bright. little laugh. : 

A few hours later, the two gentlemen made 


manly and respectful manner. May walked along ; their appearance at the Edgerton cottage. It 


very rapidly, her face tingling with mortification 


at finding herself so upset merely by a pair of 


seemed that Dinsmore had spent some years 
traveling in Europe, and, in response to Edith’s 
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questions—for Edith appropriated him at once— 
he told, in easy rambling style, of the people he 
had met, and the countries he had visited —varied 
now and then with some droll incident that had 
occurred in his own experience. 

When Belle at last returned, she found them 
in a perfect gale of merriment. 

A few hours later, the two sisters were up in 
their pretty room, engaged in the all-important 
occupation of dressing. Mrs. Edgerton was there. 
She was suffering from a neuralgic headache, to 
frequent attacks of which she ‘was subject. 

“Mother dear,” said Edith, “do go and lie 
down. You really are not fit to be up.” 

«But, my dear, you will be sure to need me 
before you get through,” said the mother. ‘Ah, 
who can that be, I wonder?’ For there was a 
loud knock at the front-door, heard all over the 
house. ; 

“Mrs. Willoughby surely would not come so 
early,” said Edith, with her mouth full of pins. 
For, in consequence of Mrs. Edgerton’s neuralgia, 
Mrs. Willoughby was to chaperone the two girls. 

Suddehly May heard Edith exclaim: “Oh, how 


lovely! Who brought them?” And, looking up, ; 


she saw a*big bunch of jacqueminot roses in her 


mother’s hands, which the housemaid had just ‘ 


, brought in. 

“They are for May, the girl says,” remarked 
Mrs. Edgerton. 

Edith gave a-look of skeptical surprise, first at 
the flowers, then at her sister. 

May drew a deep breath of incredulous delight.’ 

“How strange! It must be some mistake,”’ 
she said, as she put her face down among the 
cool petals and inhaled their fragrance. But 
there was a card with her name written out 
legibly on it—*‘ Miss May Edgerton.” And then 
so presumptuous a thought came into her head 
that she banished it immediately. 

““What are you blushing about, May?” said 
Edith, in a tone that was not wholly sweet- 
tempered. 

“Tt is the reflection of the roses, probably,” 
said Mrs. Edgerton, smiling in spite of herself. 

“There—is that the right place?’ queried 
Edith, as she stood on tiptoe, that she might the 
better arrange a glittering dagger in the dark 
high coils of her hair. 

The pretty piquant attitude would have made 
a study for an artist. Her heavy white silk fell 
in loose classic folds about her well-shaped :form, 
with only a little filmy lace here and there, and 
a bunch of dull-golden buttercups, to relieve the 
dead white. The square train and high-heeled 
slippers added a quaint richness to the whole 
that was very charming. On the bureau were 


; 





thrown the long loose-wristed tan gloves, which 
were to complete her toilette. The gown had been 


Mrs. Edgerton’s wedding-dress. Originally it 


had consisted of the silk, with a delicate tulle- 
like’ texture over it. Out of this latter, May’s 
dress for the evening had been fashioned, so that 
the wedding-dress made two dresses now. May’s 
was very fluffy and airy in appearance, and with 
only the great bunch of crimson half-blown roses 
caught in the folds, May was quite as sweet and 
bewitching as Edith was stately and beautiful. 

It was not long before the door-bell announced 
the carriage of Mrs. Willoughby. Ten minutes 
later found them in the ladies’ dressing-room at 
the Warde mansion. Here, girls—pretty and ugly, 
tall and ‘petite, stylish and plain, dignified and 
pert—were all plunged in one grand maelstrom 
of small-talk, clamor, and the arts of the dressing- 
table, ‘nameless now and forevermore.” 

“Don’t my sleeves look as though they were 
too tight?” queried one fair damsel at the mirror, 
who was skillfully doctoring the pink tip of her 
saucy nose with the powder-puff. ‘No, they fit 
beautifully,” replied a girl in pink, whi was put- 
ting on her slippers—a rather arduous task, for 
she was encumbered with more than the usual 
embonpoint. ‘But do you know that I actually 
came off and forgot my fan; ain’t that too bad?” 
“You can have mine whenever you want it,’ said 
an obliging young lady, seated on the bed; “I’m 
not going to dance much to-night, and so will not 
need it.”” “Oh, thank you! You are the dearest 
girl on earth. It will go heautifully with my pink 
dress, too.” ‘How high your hair is dressed,” 
remarked another, to a young lady whose head 
was arranged a-la-Pompadour, and was white 
with powder. So marvélously intricate were the 
coils and convolutions of this extraordinary head- 
gear, that everyone noticed it at once. ‘Oh, 
yes!”’ she replied, ‘‘ Cousin Clara writes me from 
New York that no one thinks of wearing her hair 
down now; they all wear it up high.” “Yes, it 
is really worse than the stock market, the way 
it goes up and down,” said Edith, smiling. Then 
she caught sight of May’s face, and in a few 
minutes they had both joined Mrs. Willoughby, 
and were paying their respects to their hostess. 

The music soon struck up a waltz, and Ralph 
Somers carried’ off Edith, while May was left to 
the tender mercies of a ministerial-looking youth, 
by the name of Brown, whose hair was very 
light, whose neck ‘was very long, and whose ears 
were very large. He aspired to learn how to 
dance; and after deprecatingly disclainring all 
knowledge of the Terpsichorean art, he sur 
prised May by asking her to try this one. She 
obligingly consented, but with some misgivings. 
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These were fully realized; for, after certain 
remarkable contortions of his body, which excited 
_ much mortification on May’s part, and pity on the 
part of the bystanders, after many jostlings and 
collisions, after many silent and strong impreca- 
tions in the hearts of the other dancers, May had 
to sink down exhausted in a chair, while the 
young man by the name of Brown, with the long 
neck, the ministerial bearing, and the gamboling 
legs, after wiping his perspiring brow, seized her 
fan, and produced a small but devastating tornado 
inher neighborhood, causing quite a panic among 
certain young ladies, who stood in constant dread 
of discomposing their bangs, some of whom fled for 
their lives—that is to say, for their frizzes. Just 
at that moment, Belle Somers and Mr. Dinsmore 
floated past, while May looked ready to cry with 
yexation. The music ceased, and Mr. Dinsmore 
and Belle walked towards a vacant chair near 
her. Belle actually began a conversation with 
the bashful young man by the name of Brown; 
while Dinsmore, after a few general remarks, came 
up and asked May for. the next dance. Her face 
flushed with pleasure as she gave it to him, for 
she was passionately fond of dancing. Partners 
now poured in fast.“ Miss May, won’t you give 
me the-next quadrille?”’ asked one gilded youth ; 
while another demanded ‘the fourth dance from 
this.” ‘And I want the second polka on the pro- 
gramme,”’ chimed in another tall stripling. She 
Was surrounded by quite a bevy of*youtliful 
admirers, eagerly solicitous as to the stéitel6? her 
programme; and, woman-like, she Y happy. 
She only wished they were not quite so young, 
and that certain of them could boast: something 
more tangible in the shape of @ he—one 
dark and heavy, like Mr. Dinsmore’s; for instance. 

That gentleman, meanwhile, was resting his 
manly form against a pillar, watching, with an 
amused smile, May’s pretty little gestures. She 
was very happy, and very much excited. Her 
eyes sparkled, her cheeks were flushed, her hair 
was a trifle disordered: but it was not unbecom- 
ing, thought Philip Dinsmore. . It would only be 
& little while, he thought, before she would lose 
all this charming freshness. But now she was as 
artless and: lovable as it was possible for a young 
girl of eighteen to be. The lace had fallen down 
about her throat, and revealed the soft tempting 
curves there. And what a sweet mouth she had. 
It had always been one of Philip Dinsmore’s 
theories, that miore could be told from the expres- 
sion of » pétson’& mouth than from any other 
feature except the eyes. Then what a bewitching 
little turn that was which she gave her head, just 
then: it was so indescribably naive. She was 
as unlike her sister Edith as sunshine is to fire- 





light. This reminded him that he had not asked 
Edith yet for a dance. So, sauntering off, he idly 
went in search of her. But no: her programme 
was full. He was really disappointed, and staid 
by her side till the music struck up, and his turn 
came to dance with May. 

Among his many aceomplishments he was @ 
good’ dancer, and he was pleased to find that he 
had an excellent partner in May. As for May, she 
was in the seventh heaven of bliss; and when the 
music ceased, and he said: ‘‘Why, Miss May, you 
dance quite divinely,’ her rapture was complete. 
Then he asked her if she did not have one or two 
dances left that she could give him. ‘Yes, there 
were just three.’ “Could he have them all?” 
“Certainly, if he wanted them.’ Dinsmore 
smiled down into the sweet eyes of his unsophis- 
ticated little friend: Secretly, he knew that he 
had done wrong’to ask for all three, for May 
would probably get a maternal lecture in conse- 
quence, the next morning. Still, he could not 
feel sorry. Then he told her how disappointed 
he had been to find that Edith’s: programme. was 
full. ‘Your sister is very beautiful and very 


clever,” he said, which remark caused May to 
«“ He is 


look thoughtful for fully two minutes. 
in love with Edith,”’ she said. 

*‘Those flowers of yours are exceedingly fra- 
grant,’ he next ventured to say, glancing at the 
roses in her belt. 

“ Yes, I received them this evening, just before 
I came; and I cannot imagine who sent them.” 

“That is very strange. I gave young ladies 
credit for greater powers of intuition than that,’’ 
he answered, laughing. And May was quite 
satisfied, from his tone; that he knew nothing 
about them. Shall we own that she was also 
disappointed—so disappointed, she could almost 
have cried? 

They sauntered to a sofa, half hidden by the 
ample folds of a portiere, that separated them 
from a deep recess, in which Edith was holding 
her court ; and the gay voices of herself and her 
admirers were distinctly audible to May and’ 
Dinsmore, where they were seated. 

“Talways was a great admirer of L—s,” said’ 
@ masculine voice, and the name of an actress 
was mentioned: a woman famed alike for her 
beauty and for her power to break men’s hearts. 

“She is too tall; for’ my taste,” laconically 
observed a deep basso. 

«You have not good taste, then,” said Edith, 
with # little laugh; ‘for her admirers claim that 
she ‘is*just the height of thé Veritis of Milo, I 
believe.”’ 

** But not so armless, if I may drop the aspirate: - 
in saying it,’’ broke in Ralph, as with unaba»* 
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questions—for Edith appropriated him at once— 
he told, in easy rambling style, of the people he 
had met, and the countries he had visited—varied 
now and then with some droll incident that had 
occurred in his own experience. 

When Belle at last returned, she found them 
in a perfect gale of merriment. 

A few hours later, the two sisters were up in 
their pretty room, engaged in the all-important 
occupation of dressing. Mrs. Edgerton was there. 
She was suffering from a neuralgic headache, to 
frequent attacks of which she was subject. 

“Mother dear,” said Edith, “do go and lie 
down. You really are not fit to be up.” 

‘But, my dear, you will be sure to need me 
before you get through,” said the mother. ‘Ah, 
who can that be, I wonder?’ For there was a 
loud knock at the front-door, heard all over the 
house. ; 

“Mrs. Willoughby surely would not come so 
early,” said Edith, with her mouth full of pins. 
For, in consequence of Mrs. Edgerton’s neuralgia, 
Mrs. Willoughby was to chaperone the two girls. 

Suddefly May heard Edith exclaim: ‘Oh, how 
lovely! Who brought them?” And, looking up, 
she saw a big bunch of jacqueminot roses in her 


, brought in. 

“They are for May, the girl says,” remarked 
Mrs. Edgerton. 

Edith gave a-look of skeptical surprise, first at 
the flowers, then at her sister. 

May drew a deep breath of incredulous delight 

“ How strange! It must be some mistake,’’ 
she said, as she put her face down among the 
cool petals and inhaled their fragrance. But 
there was a card with her name written out 
legibly on it—*‘ Miss May Edgerton.” And then 
so presumptuous a thought came into her head 
that she banished it immediately. 

“What are you blushing about, May?” said 
Edith, in a tone that was not wholly sweet- 
tempered. 

“It is the reflection of the roses, probably,” 
said Mrs. Edgerton, smiling in spite of herself. 

“There—is that the right place?’ queried 
Edith, as she stood on tiptoe, that she might the 
better arrange a glittering dagger in the dark 
high coils of her hair. 

The pretty piquant attitude would have made 
a study for an artist. Her heavy white silk fell 
in loose classic folds about her well-shaped :form, 
with only a little filmy lace here and there, and 
a bunch of dull-golden buttercups, to relieve the 
dead white. The square train and high-heeled 
slippers added a quaint richness to the whole 
that was very charming. On the bureau were 





thrown the long loose-wristed tan gloves, which 
were to complete her toilette. The gown had been 
Mrs. Edgerton’s wedding-dress. Originally it 
had consisted of the silk, with a delicate tulle- 
like texture over it. Out of this latter, May's 
dress for the evening had been fashioned, so that 
the wedding-dress made two dtesses now. May’s 
was very fluffy and airy in appearance, and with 
only the great bunch of crimson half-blown roses 
caught in the folds, May was quite as sweet and 
bewitching as Edith was stately and beautiful. 

It was not long before the door-bell announced 
the carriage of Mrs. Willoughby. Ten minutes 
later found them in the ladies’ dressing-room at 
the Warde mansion. Here, girls—pretty and ugly, 
tall and ‘petite, stylish and plain, dignified and 
pert—were all plunged in one grand maelstrom 
of small-talk, clamor, and the arts of the dressing- 
table, ‘nameless now and forevermore.” 

“Don’t my sleeves look as though they were 
too tight ?’’- queried one fair damsel at the mirror, 
who was skillfully doctoring the pink tip of her 
saucy nose with the powder-puff. ‘No, they fit 
beautifully,” replied a girl in pink, who was put- 


; ting on her slippers—a rather arduous task, for 
; she was encumbered with more than the usual 
mother’s hands, which the housemaid had just { 


embonpoint. ‘But do you know that I actually 
came off and forgot my fan; ain’t that too bad?’ 
“You can have mine whenever you want it,”’ said 
an obliging young lady, seated on the bed; ‘I’m 
not going to dance much to-night, and so will not 
need it.” ‘Oh, thank you! You are the dearest 
girl on earth. It will go heautifully with my pink 
dress, too.”’ ‘How high your hair is dressed,” 
remarked another, to a young lady whose head 
was arranged a-la-Pompadour, and was white 
with powder. So marvélously intricate were the 
coils and convolutions of this extraordinary head- 
gear, that everyone noticed it at once. ‘Oh, 
yes!” she replied, ‘Cousin Clara writes me from 
New York that no one thinks of wearing her hair 
down now; they all wear it up high.” “Yes, it 
is really worse than the stock market, the way 
it goes up and down,” said Edith, smiling. Then 
she caught sight of May’s face, and in a few 
minutes they had both joined Mrs.. Willoughby, 
and were paying their respects to their hostess. 
The music soon struck up a waltz, and Ralph 
Somers carried’ off Edith, while May was left to 
the tender mercies of a ministerial-looking youth, 
by the name of Brown, whose hair was very 
light, whose neck was very long, and whose ears 
were very large. He aspired to learn how to 
dance; and after deprecatingly disclainring all 
knowledge of the Terpsichorean art, he sur 
prised May by asking her to try this one. She 
obligingly consented, but with some misgivings. 
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These were fully realized; for, after certain 
remarkable contortions of his body, which excited 
_ much mortification on May’s part, and pity on the 
part of the bystanders, after many jostlings and 
collisions, after many silent and strong impreca- 
tions in the hearts of the other dancers, May had 
te sink down exhausted in a chair, while the 
young man by the name of Brown, with the long 
neck, the ministerial bearing, and the gamboling 
legs, after wiping his perspiring brow, seized her 
fan; and produced a small but devastating tornado 
in her neighborhood, causing quite a panic among 
certain young ladies, who stood in constant dread 
of discomposing their bangs, some of whom fled for 
their lives—that is to say, for their frizzes. Just 
at that moment, Belle Somers and Mr. Dinsmore 
floated past, while May looked ready to cry with 
vexation. The music ceased, and Mr. Dinsmore 
and Belle walked towards a vacant chair near 
her. Belle actually began a conversation with 
the ‘bashful young man by the name of Brown; 
while Dinsmore, after a few general remarks, came 
up and asked May for the next dance. Her face 
flushed with pleasure as she gave it to him, for 
she was passionately fond of dancing. Partners 
now poured in fast... “‘ Miss May, won’t you give 
me the-next quadrille?’’ asked one gilded youth ; 
while another demanded ‘the fourth dance from 
this.” ego I want the second polka on the pro- 
gramme,” chimed in another tall stripling. She 
Was surrounded by quite a bevy of* a. 
admirers, eagerly solicitous as to the —* 
programme; and, woman-like, she tres 
She only wished they were not quiée so young, 
and that certain of them could boast: something 
mére tangible in the shape of a mustache—one 
dark and heavy, like Mr. Dinsmore’s for instance. 
That) gentleman, meanwhile, was resting his 
manly form against a pillar, watching, with an 
amused smile, May’s pretty little gestures. She 
was very happy, and very much excited. Her 
eyes sparkled, her cheeks were flushed, her hair 
was a trifle disordered: but it was not unbecom- 
ing, thought Philip Dinsmore. . It would only be 
& little while; he thought, before she would lose 
all this charming freshness. But now she was as 
artless and: lovable as it was possible for a young 
girl of eighteen to be. The lace had fallen down 
about her throat, and revealed the soft tempting 
curves there. And whiat a sweet mouth she had. 
It had always: been one of Philip| Dinsmore’s 
theories, that miore could be told from the expres- 
sion of a petsoh’s mouth than from any other 
feature except the eyes. Then what a bewitching 
little turn that was which she gave her head, just 
then: it was so indescribably naive. She was 
88 unlike her sister Edith as sunshine is to fire- 





light. This reminded him that he had not asked 
Edith yet for a dance. So, sauntering off, he idly 
went in search of her. But no: her programme 
was full. He was really disappointed, and staid 
by’ her side till the music struck up, and his turn 
came to dance with May. 

Among his many aceomplishments he was a 
good dancer, and he was pleased to find that he 
had an excellent parther in May. As for May, she 
was in the seventh heaven of bliss; and when the 
music ceased, and'he said: ‘‘Why, Miss May, you 
dance ‘quite divinely,’ her rapture was complete. 
Then he asked her if she did not have one or two 
dances left that she could give him. ‘Yes, there 
were just three.’” “Could he have them all?” 
‘Certainly, if he wanted them.’ Dinsmore 
smiled down into the sweet eyes of his unsophis- 
ticated little friend: Secretly, he knew that he 
had done wrong’te ask for all three, for May 
would probably get a maternal lecture in conse- 
quence, ‘the next morning. Still, he could not 
feel sorry. Then he told her how disappointed 
he had been to find that Edith’s: programme was 
full. ‘Your sister is very beautiful and very 


clever,” he said, which remark caused May to 
“He is 


look thoughtful for fully two minutes. 
in love with Edith,’’ she said. 

‘Those flowers of yours are exceedingly fra- 
grant,” he next ventured to say, glancing at the 
roses in her belt. 

“ Yes, I received them this evening, just before 
I came; and I cannot imagine who sent them.” 

“«That is very strange: I gave young ladies 
credit for greater powers of intuition than that,” 
he answered, laughing. And May was quite 
satisfied, from his tone; that he knew nothing 
about them. Shall we own that she was also 
disappointed—so disappointed, she wad almost 
have cried? 

They sauntered to a sofa, half hidden by the 
ample folds of a portiere, that separated them 
from a deep recess, in which Edith was holding 
her court ; and the gay voices of herself and her 
admirers were distinctly audible to May and’ 
Dinsmore, where they were: seated. 

“LT always was a great admirer of L—s,”’ said’ 
a masculine voice, and the name of an actress 
was mentioned: a woman famed alike for her 
beauty and for her power to break men’s hearts. 

“She is too tall, for my taste,” laconically 
observed a deep basso. 

«You have not good taste, then,” said Edith, 
with # little laugh; ‘for her admirers claim that 
she is’ just the height of the Verius of Milo, I 
believe.” 

‘* But not so armless, if I may drop the aspirate 
in saying it,’’ broke in Ralph, as with unabashed 
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demeanor he stood lazily resting his huge shoul- 
ders against a cabinet of bric-a-brac, and looking 
down at Edith. 

“That graceless wretch of a friend of mine 

looks as mildly innocent as, though he had not 
perpetrated the most atrocious pun of the even- 
ing,’’ said Dinsmore, in a low tone, to May. ‘‘ He 
has.a deplorable weakness in that direction ; but 
I was in hopes he. would not visit it upon his 
friends, to-night,” and he shook his head dole- 
fully.. May was thinking of an evening not long 
since passed, when Edith had expressed in very 
strong terms her sentiments with respect to puns. 
“It is very undignified indeed,” she had said. 
“Tt is contrary to all the laws of good-breeding, 
and in my opinion no gentleman will permit him- 
self to fall into so loose and vulgar a habit.”” And 
her flushed face and firmly-compressed lips gave 
satisfactory evidence as to the vehemence of her 
feelings. May smiled now as she recalled these 
words. She could in imagination see the mild 
look. of shocked surprise on Edith’s handsome 
face. ‘* It is too bad,’”’ she thought, ‘for other- 
wise he is so nice.” : 
_ Dinsmore seemed, as if by instinct, to divine 
May’s thoughts. “I should think,’’ he said, 
“your sister would hardly tolerate Ralph after 
this. She is worthy of something better.” And 
again there was a keen pain at May’s heart. 

Was it incipient jealousy? Poor child! if it 
was, she was too young quite to understand. 

The remainder of the evening was a whirl of 
dancing; confidential téte-d-tétes ; compliments, 
broad and delicate, whispered low by manly 
voices ; nice little gossipy chats with young lady 
friends; various flights to the dressing-room, to 
assist in certain’ necessary renovations of the 
toilette; then the reluctant good-nights; and 
finally the rolling away of carriages filled with 
sleepy damsels. 

Mr. Philip Dinsmore and Mr. Ralph Semers 
did not return to L— immediately. Some private 
theatricals were in progress for the holidays, and 
they were persuaded to take part in them. Even 
when they did return, they found they would be 
compelled to come down frequently to attend 


the rehearsals, All this time, the Edgertons saw | 


a great deal of the two gentlemen. Then Edith 
departed for L— on a long visit to an aunt who 
resided there. After this, Mr. Somers and Mr. 
Dinsmore came less frequently to Alton. They 
were, however, to spend the holidays there; for 
it was then that the thrilling, much-talked-of, 
long-waited-for play of*‘‘The Cousins” was to 
come off. The social world of Alton had worked 
itself into quite a ferment over this play. The part 
of leading gentleman had been imposed on Mr. 


Dinsmore,,for he was famous as an amateur actor. 
Ralph Somers had to be content with the less 


this part did not require much study, he did 
not have to come so often to Alton for rehearsal, 
May was to play the part of milkmaid. Mean- 
time, Edith was constantly writing that often she 
saw Dinsmore and Somers, always speaking more 
of the former than of the latter. And May’s 
heart grew more and more sore. 

It was Thursday. That night the last rehearsal 
was to come off. Edith, too, was expected home 
on the evening train. 

May was busy sewing some frills of gold lace 
on & page’s coat, which must be jn readiness for 
that evening’s rehearsal. Mrs. Edgerton had 
been invited out to tea, so May was all alone. 
A roaring fire had been built in the fireplace. 
May, near by, half buried in_the depths of a 
huge arm-chair, was straining her pretty eyes 
over her work:, for daylight was almost gone. 
The fitful gleams of firelight cast long lengthening 
shadows across the floor, lighting up here a 
+ crimson table-coyer, there the engraving of a 
sweet child’s face that hung on the wall. Sud- 
denly a step was heard on the crisp snow outside. 
The door-bell rang, and a visiter entered. 

«“Why, is it you, Mr. Dinsmore,” cried May, 
‘som your ghost? I did not know you were in 
town. .Pray, when did you come?” 

#1 came\down this morning, for the rehearsal,” 
said imsmore; ‘‘and immediately on my arrival, 
I fell i a hornet’s-nest: for, over at Miss 
Somers’s, there are some dozen ladies assembled, 
all trying to gee/who can sew and talk the fastest. 
They immediately began sending me on errands. 
And on err@rids I have been running ever since 
—indeed, I am. on one now—a double one, in 
fact; and Iam beginning to be of the opinion 
that, like the much-abused small boy, I ‘am not 
wanted’.”’ 

“If you haye) come for my page’s coat, it is 
not half finished—so you will have to wait,” 
said May, smiling. 

“That willj.not be hard. Pray do not be 
in any hurry about it. I think I could survive 
it if it were not finished before the rehearsab”’ 

He stood looking earnestly at her. The fire- 
light flickered on the soft gray of her dress; on 
the pretty little hand; on the rounded wrist and 
arm; and on the shining brown hair, that 
rippled, and swelled, and fell in little curls, 





about the soft white throat. But Philip Dinsmore 
did not see these; he saw only the lines of the 
sweet, sweet mouth. 

Slowly May, as though impelled against her 
will by the strong still magnetism of his gaze, 
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liftéd her eyes to his. The look made her dizzy 
with happiness. What could it mean? Had she 
been deceived? Was he not in love with Edith, 
after all, but with—with— 

“My darling,’ he interrupted, “you know 
that I love you better than all the world.” 

«J—I thought you liked Edith.” 

For answer, he stooped down, drew her to him, 
and covered her face with kisses. : 

“She will make a most charming sister-in-law,”’ 
he said. ‘But, May—here: look in my eyes, 
and tell me truly—you did not think so, really ?”’ 

«Y-yes,” said May, a little doubtfully, and 
with flushed face, “I think I did. She is so 
much handsomer and brighter than I am.” 

“You dear little goose,”’ said Dinsmore, ‘“‘ you 
are a thousand times prettier and brighter than 


Edith.” And May, strange to say, took no offense ; 


at being called a “dear little goose,’ but was all 
the happier for it. 

If, at the rehearsal that evening, ‘‘my lord” 
and the milkmaid conversed together more than 
some of the young ladies of Alton thought in 
accordence with the rules of propriety —at 
least as laid down by Alton blue laws—nothing 
important was said about it, for everybody 
was too busy with his or her part. Before the 
rehearsal was over, Edith made her appearance. 
Everybody asked so many questions, and had so 
much to say to her, that finally she was assigned 
the part of dressing-maid in chief, when the 
rehearsal continued smoothly once more. 

At eleven-thirty that night, the two sisters were 
alone together, in their cosy bed-room; but they 
were both strangely subdued and quiet, consider- 
ing that they had been so long separated. 

“Edith,” suddenly began May, as she ner- 
yously tried to untie a knot of ribbon. She was 
feeling dreadfully guilty. What would Edith 
think when she knew that her lover had been 
stolen from her ? 

“Well, what is it, sister mine?” said Edith, 
encouragingly. 








‘‘ I—I have something to tell you,” stammered 
May, still twitching at the knot. Edith turned 
toward her sister, and, taking both hands in her 
own, looked into the flushed face, and said: 

“« What is it, May ?”’ 

‘«Mr. Dinsmore has asked me to marry him,” 
she answered, looking anxiously up into Edith’s 
clear eyes. 

“Tam not surprised; I thought perhaps it was 
coming,” said Edith, with a calm smile. 

“Oh, Edith, how could you? And do you 
know, Edith, I thought you liked Mr. Dinsmore, 
and that—he liked you?” 

‘‘Why, you dear little innocent,’ and Edith 
kissed her sister’s upturned face. 

“You always wrote more about Mr. Dinsmore, 
though,”’ faltered May, ‘‘ than about Mr. Somers,”’ 

“As if a girl ever wrote about the man she 
loved,’’ interrupted Edith. ‘‘That ought to have 
been enough. . Listen. I also have had an 
offer.” ; 

‘From Mr. Ralph Somers ?’’ queried May. 

“Yes!” said Edith, with a slight blush. 

‘‘T always thought he liked you,” cried May, 
triumphantly; ‘but I supposed you'd never 
accept him, He makes such dreadful puns, you 
know.” 

«Y—yes,”’ stammered Edith. 
think I will accept him.” 

‘Why, Edith !” z 

For answer, Edith only cried, which was such 
an unusual occurrence that May cried too, 

“Now, May,” said Edith, wiping her eyes, 
‘both our engagements can be announced on 
the same day. Isn’t it odd?” 

May looked at her, with her head on one side. 

*« Edith,” she said, gravely, “I shall never 
rely upon your judgment and good taste again. 
You are the most inconsistent person living. For 
here you, Edith Edgerton, have always expressed 
the utmost abhorrence of puns, and now you are 
going to marry the very worst punster of all our 
acquaintance.” 


“But, May, I 
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We have plighted our vows of love, 
And the solemn pledge is given, 
And the gngel of our lives 
Hath written those words in heaven. 
We may not know the fate 
The fature years shall bring, 
But we need not fear the worst, 
While to our love we cling. 
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Our hearts and our lives are joined 
With a bond so strong and sure, 
Let fate be dark or fair, 
It will for aye endure, 
For, true as the changeless stars 
That spangle the arch of night, 
Our love, so warm and pure, 
Shall beam forever bright. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Tue ball of the barn, as people called that most 
original entertainment, was almost a disappoint- 
ment to Amy Hale. Her sleep had been restless 
during all that was left of the night, and she 
awoke in the morning with a feeling of strange 
dissatisfaction. ‘he splendor of that assembly 
came back upon her mind in a confused pano- 
rama of whirling life and endless commotion. 
The music seemed still ringing in her ears, but 
with jingling discordance. _ Her pretty white 


bed seemed to whirl and float, with all its lace ‘ 


draperies, like a snow-bank drifted by the wind. 
She almost fancied that the floor beneath it shook 
and trembled under the feet of many dancers. 
She closed her eyes, and felt as if rocking on an 
ocean of flowers that mingled their fading colors 
in weltering masses, while the sickly sweetness 
of their breath almost stifled her. 

Brilliant but unsatisfactory as that entertain- 
ment had been, it opened a vista into the new 
world Amy had dreamed of so long. Her vivid 
imagination had hitherto thrown its glamor over 
scenes of fashionable life described to her, and 
gave them a glory that no reality could equal. 


She had not yet learned the delight which ? 


materialism can give to the commonplace mind, 
and perhaps never would: for even then her 
untutored nature rose to a higher ideal, and 
unconsciously she was looking forward to some- 
thing vague and intangible that must happen 
beyond anything she had yet felt or seen in this 
new world. 

After all, Amy was nota girl to content her- 
self with the glitter and dash of a life entirely 
material. She was young, full of vital health, 


and gifted beyond. her own knowledge or that 


of the reader. With her, the romance of life 
had lost nothing of its freshness, and perhaps 
never would, even in the life she was entering: 
for the poetry of romance will never be driven 


2 


beyond the senses, and only uses them as instru- 
ments of expression. 

Perhaps something like this, vague and un- 
recognized, lay at the bottom of Amy’s dis- 
appointment; for it surprised herself—and she 
strove to sleep again, thinking that brighter 
thoughts would come when the sunshine broke 
through the window. 

Young Moulthrop had whispered to Mrs. Nor- 
(ton that he should be at the cottage early that 
; morning, and she had answered: “Come alone.” 
In consequence of this little exchange of words, 
the young man was sitting in the daintily-fur- 
nished reception-room when his sister came down, 
{ not quite so elaborately costumed as usual, and 
{ with a scarlet shawl folded over a white cashmere 
‘ wrapper that gave some evidence of wear. 

“You wanted to see me—for something par 
ticular?’ she said, addressing the young man 
rather discontentedly, but drawing him forward, 
and kissing his forehead with more emphasis 
than she usually gave to her caresses. “Some 
; thing to find fault about, I suppose?” 

‘““No. TI only want a thing or two explained.” 
“* Well?” said the lady, seating herself. 
‘First, have you been sincere with me in this 
$ arrangement about—” 

¢ Mrs. Norton moved her hand gently, and 
; looked upward, as if to warn the young man that 
¢ Amy’s room was just overhead. 

‘Had you not better speak in French ?—or I 
¢ think she may have a little smattering of that— 
? say Italian.’’ 

; ‘‘In any language you like. Only, since last 
} night, I have wished you understood but one,” 
‘ said the young man, with a touch of scorn. 

| ‘Since last nizht? May I ask why?” 
; 





‘‘Because your exhibition, before so many 
people, was in very bad form, permit me to say.” 
“Did you think so? Still, I fancy some gentle- 
men quite as fastidious as yourself thought 


from the female heart, so long as to men and } otherwise.” 


women love is the crown of human desire. Real- 
ism is an excellerit excuse for want of genius; 
but it will never satisfy the God-gifted who can 


“That is quite another thing, They are not—” 
« My brother,” broke in the lady, with a swift 
glance, ‘remember, you are speaking English.” 


appreciate that one divine essence that lies; Moulthrop instantly glided into Italian. 
. ) ‘ 
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«We will let that subject rest; but I assure 
you that such ostentatious display of accomplish- 
ments, by no means confined to the upper-classes 
in Europe, is more likely to provoke question 
than to win admiration. Americans travel too 
generally in these days not to know that the lan- 
guages are more necessary to the lady’s-maid or 
courier, and quite as common, as they are to 
herself.” 

«JT am sure you must be quite as good a judge 
of that as I am,’’ answered the lady, with some- 
thing as near sarcasm in her voice as-she ever 
permitted herself to use. 

The young man frowned, and arose from his 
chair. Mrs. Norton resumed her speech some- 
what hurriedly. 

«Sit down, sit down,” she said, with a slight 
show of feeling. ‘“I suppose you did not come 
here to give me a lesson in social science. What 
has gone wrong between you and the young lady? 
Something for which I am to blame, of course.”’ 

«No, nothing has gone bicgens ee in my 
own sense of lost manliness.” 

A faint and softly-sneering smile came to the 
woman’s lips. 

“JT do not understand,’ she said. 
does your conscience accuse you?’ 

“Only in this—only in what I am compelled 
to conceal for your sake.’’ 

“For my sake? I thought our interests were 
the same.” 

“But your method of carrying them out—that 
is what troubles me. You do not explain—I feel 
myself led, rather than a free man. If the object 
Tam pursuing is to be obtained by strategy, at 
least let me understand its limits.” 

“Tt is to be obtained by your ability to win a 
gitl who, by great good fortune, has been led 
into your path before other influences could 
reach her: a girl who will possess a splendid 
dower and millions hereafter, but is just now 
ignorant of the fact, and expects to be loved for 
herself alone; for I have convinced that single- 
hearted egotistical old fellow that it would be 
ruinous to let her know of the wealth in store 
for her. You have a fair field with the girl, no 
chance as yet for dangerous rivals, and plenty 
and, so far as I can judge, a chance that comes 
to any man but once if'a lifetime. I have given 


“In what 


you this chance, and expect to share generously. 


in its benefits. What is there in all this to 
depress or anger you?” 

“Nothing, as you put it. But the father—what 
is your motive regarding him? ‘The scene ‘last 
night more than surprised me. One does not ‘sée 
sich transparent acting without some repulsion, 
especially in—in—” 





“A near relative. I understand that you may 
not quite like some few harmless things that one 
may now and then indulge in. It really is tire- 
some to be alwiys on this high tide of intense 
respectability, and an opportunity of airing one’s 
vanities to advantage sometimes allures the wisest 
of us into little indiscretions, such as have 
shocked yot ‘so terribly.” 

“They do shock me: all the more, because 
Norton will have just cause for offense.” 

A faint smile curled the lips of the lady: then 
a flash of fire came into her eyes, that were 
usually so well trained to one expression that 
they lacked the great charm of variety. 

“Tf I accept the risk of offending Norton, it is 
in your own behalf. In order that you may stand 
well ‘with the daughter, someone must hold a 
powerful influence with this shrewd but intensely 
vain'man. If you fail with her, then—” 

‘‘ What then?” demanded Moulthrop, eagerly. 
‘What then?” 

“Hush! I hear Amy stirring, and breakfast is 
on the table.” 

As’ she spoke, Mrs. Norton hurried into the 
breakfast-room and closed the door. Immedi- 
ately after, Mrs. Lane, the housekeeper, came in, 
looked around to make sure that the young man 
was quite alone, and went up to him, eagerly 
holding out both hands. 

“Oh, my boy—my own dear boy! 
Tam! It seemed as if I never should see you 
alone. I have been on the watch every day, but 
got no chance. Now—now— 

The woman threw herself on the young man’s 
bosom, and uttered a little cry of joy when his 
arms folded themselves closer and closer around 
her. His lips answered to the kisses she lavished 
upon his face, and her tears fell upon his bosom, 

“T knew—I knew that my boy would never 
change. It was cruel to wait and wait, and get 
no sign; but I had faith in him all the time. 
She would not trust. me—the foolish old heart 
would give way, and do a world of mischief, if I 
was allowed to go in s out when you were 
here, she said, just t is doing now. It is 
only for a minute; but you have not forgotten 
me. You love the old woman—spite of every- 
thing. I knew it, I knew it—and told her so; 
but she thinks so wisely, and is so cold it freezes 
me. You are not like that: I can feel your 
heart beating faster and faster. These are tears 
on my cheek—yours or mine, I don’t know; but 
this I do know: the kisses you gave me out of 
your little cradle were not more welcome than 
these. Not quite yet—hold me a minute longer: 
it will be something to remember years and years, 
if’ anything should take you away again.” 


How glad 
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Moulthrop held the old woman in a close 
embrace. If he had ever loved anything on 
earth, it was she. When she threw herself on 
his bosom, all that was tender and good in his 
nature rose to meet her. She was, not wrong: 
the tears that mingled with her own on, that 
sallow cheek fell from the dark lashes he pressed 
together in order to force them back; his lips 
trembled under the quivering kisses she pressed 
upon them. He answered her with soft endear- 
ing words, called her by a name she had thirsted 
to hear during months and years. 

Then all at once she loosened her arms from 
his neck, rushed. back, clasped it again, and stole 
away with heavy feet and drooping head, as. if ; 
she had been stealing the one little handful of 
affection which was to satisfy the craving of her 
heart for days—perhaps years—to come. 

Mrs. Norton and Amy weret at the table when 
Moulthrop went into the breakfast-room, ‘ His 
face was a little flushed, and his dark lashes 
were heavy with moisture. The, best part. of 
his nature was aroused, and a look of gentle 
tenderness gave velvety softness to his eyes. 
Amy saw this, and a look of sympathy came over 
her own rather weary countenance. 

Mrs. Norton understood the expression. of the; 
young man’s face, and her own clouded; but 
when she saw the effect on Amy, the first Pang ; 
of anxiety left her, and she went on to perform 
her duties as hostess with her usual elegant 
tranquility, when Miss Clarkson drove up to the 
door, in a small basket-carriage cushioned with 
crimson, and drawn by a stout white pony with 
flowing mane. 

The lady jumped out of her carriage, flung her 








Amy arose; the morning was beautiful, and 
nothing could be more tempting than that airy 
little equipage. 

The moment she was gone, Miss Clarkson broke 
out, with eloquence that scarcely gave her time 
to breathe: 

‘Now I have settled on an entire new cast, and 
a play. we are certain of. What do you say to 
‘Ingomar’ to her ‘Parthenia’? Ah, I thought you 
would like it—and she will look it beautifully.” 

«The very name of a play will frighten her,” 
said Mrs. Norton. 

“Why call it a play? She will only see her 
own part. Perhaps you noticed that I have 
avoided every theatrical term in my conversation. 
Pray follow my example, and we shall get on 
famously. She has seen school-exhibitions. Well, 
this is one, without the school. Just leave her to 
me—that’s all,” 

Young Moulthrop seemed about to speak ; but 
Amy returned just then, equipped for a drive, 
and Miss Clarkson hurried her away in smiling 
triumph. 

Amy was, far away from the, half-drowsy state 
in which a few hours of restless sleep had left 
her, . With the swift transitions of which youth 
is capable, she was now fully aroused to the 
beauty of that glorious autumnal morning, and 
drank in its invigorating air as tired men quaff 
wine. . Her step seemed preparing for a waltz as 
she sprang into the basket-carriage, and made 
room for Miss Clarkson, who was untangling the 
reins from the maze in which her pony had 
tossed. them. Young Moulthrop came running 
down the steps to help her; but she wayed him 
back with a sweep of her arm, which was loosely 


reins loosely across the pony’s back, and ran up } covered by a long tan-colored glove, and leaping 
the steps. Before the servant could announce her, } in after her captive, was rattling down the bill 
she was in the breakfast-room, had drawn a chair; before he could protest against her inordinate 
to the table, and was holding out her hand for a $ haste. 
cup of coffee that Mrs, Norton, poured out for her. ‘Now,’ she said, touching up lier pony with a 
“Rather expected to find you at the table, and ; light flip of the lash, ‘‘ we are in for a long ride 
left my breakfast untasted; for we have got; and the cosiest sort of a chat. How do you like 
oceans of work to do, and only four days at the; my pony? Isn’t he a splendid goer?”’ 
utmost to do it in. First and foremost, Mrs. ‘‘He seems smart enough for anything,” said 


Norton, can you spare your young friend here 
for a drive? I want to get a little acquainted 
with her before our plans are settled. The truth 
is, we want something better than any of us have 
yet attempted in the way of a new production, 
and an entirely fresh person to represent the 
good thing we may select. The truth is, our set 
is dying for a new sensation, and I mean that it 
shall have one. Another cup, if you please, 
Mrs. Norton. Now, Miss Hale, if you will run 
upstairs and put on the prettiest hat and wrap 





you happen to have, I shall be so much obliged.” 


Amy, whose hands trembled to get hold of the 
reins. 

‘Smart? I should think he was, the stout old 
darling. . You shall see how he will rush us over 
the hills.” 

The lady was right; the active little creature 
seemed as full of vivacity as his owner, and 
cleared the ground famously, until he was drawn 
up on the southern shore of the Stockbridge 
Bowl, where a landscape of wonderful beauty 
presented ‘itself, grand in its outlines and full of 
picturesque detail. s 
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“There, now—what do you think of that?” 
demanded Miss Clarkson, triumphantly eink: 3 | 
the horizon with her whip. “Just look around 

” 

Amy stood up in the carriage. Around her lay 
a noble amphitheatre, whose broken and unequal 
rim bounded the view ten miles or more away. 
A beautiful sheet of water sparkled and undulated 
in its depths, here in the yellow sunshine, there 
in the shadow, and hedged in by undulating hills, 
geattered over with farm-houses and fine country- 
geats, out of which the more important buildings 
and church-spires of Lenox took the form of a 
mural city. Above all this rose the craggy rocks 
and richly-wooded spurs of the Taghanic Moun- 
tains, bathed_in the last dying colors of the 
year. 

Familiar as Amy was with mountain scenery, 
this rare combination of culture and rude nature 
thrilled her with new delight; when she sat down 
her face was all aglow. 

“Tt is beautiful. I caught a glimpse of it the 


other day ; but then it was only one broad view— 
now it breaks into pictures. I shall remember 
them always.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Miss Clarkson, “that is the 
second-sight of genius—out of all nature it takes 


what is needful, and combines it into something 
still more perfect.”’ 

Amy stared blankly at the speaker; she did 
not comprehend the meaning of her words, and 
said so. " 

Miss Clarkson laughed pleasantly. She was 
interested in the girl, as sharp critical women 
of the world are apt to be, when they chance to 
fall in with an honest bit of nature. 

“Have you ever written anything?’ she said. 

“Oh, yes; plenty of letters.” 

“But stories ?”’ 

“Stories? No, indeed; I make them up in my 
mind sometimes, when I lie awake at night, or 
half asleep in the morning ; ; but they fade away 
like dreams.” 

‘ “Do you never try to write them out ?”” 

Amy blushed crimson. 

“I would not have anyone know it for the 
world. I did try once or twice; but they did 
not seem like the same thing on paper—besides, 
I was afraid grandmamma would find me out, 
and she objects to all stories but the Parables.”’ 

Miss Clarkson did not laugh at this primitive 
confession, but the effort she made to look serious 
was pretty martyrdom. 

“Then this grandmamma of yours does not let 
you read stories, much less novels, I suppose 3s 

Again Amy’s face flushed redly. 

“T—I was sure it would hurt her feelings, 








and never let her know all that the girls did 
in school.” 

“Then you did’read ?” 

**T could not help it.” 

«Exactly: you were thirsty, and drank.” 

“Yes, it was like that; but some of the books 
we got disappointed me.” 

“Of course. They disappoint everybody but 
the men and women who write them, and who 
get their only popularity by praising each other.” 

“They neither make you laugh nor cry. You 
never are very much pleased or angry with them 
—only a little tired,’’ said Amy, reflectively. 

“‘T understand,’ said Miss Clarkson, making 
a little flirt of contempt with her whip: “ you 
have stolen into the realistic school. We will 
turn down this cross-road—I have something to 
show you.” 

The turn Miss Clarkson had taken led down 
some steep hills toward the northern bank of 
the Bowl. She drew up near a bluff, on which 
stood a small red dwelling but one story high, 
which had doubtless been a farm-house once, 
but was modernized by green blinds and a long 
addition at the back. j 

‘‘In that house,” said Miss Clarkson, with a 
hush of reverence in her voice, “‘ were written 
some of the finest books you will ever read. In 
that room, which commands a beautiful view of 
the lake and the mountains, Hawthorne wrote his 
‘House of the Seven Gables’.’”’ 

Amy looked at the house with a feeling of awe 
that she had never experienced before. She had 
heard of Hawthorne; ‘but to her it was a strange 
mysterious name, fall of dreamy interest. 

‘“‘Did he write poems?” she questioned. 

‘¢ Every line of prose he ever wrote was full 
of poetry so fine that you never missed the 
rhythm—but you shall read his books: for I 
begin to think you could appreciate them. To- 
morrow I will send you one.” 

“Oh, thank you!” 

« Not at all. But now Wobbles must climb the 
hills again; we have taken him shamefully out of 
the way. Come, old fellow.” 

“Let us walk,” said Amy, full of health and 
spirits. 

“All right; it is no more than fair,”’ was the 
lady’s answer; and, slipping out of the carriage, 
she walked beside it, holding the reins loosely as 
she went, and talking cheerfully all the time on 
stibjects that were most likely to draw the real 
nature of the young girl to the surface. 

When they reached the new road which led 
westward, both ladies got into the carriage, and 
Wobbles, shaking out the white fringes of his 


mane, dashed, fresh as ever, to the base of Stock- 
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bridge ‘Mountain, where they came, in full view 
of Echo Lake, with its wildly-broken shores, its 
ferny nooks, its rock-walled..cayes, from which 
the pine-woods swept back in thick. green masses, 
and over all loomed the grim. fastnesses of the 
mountain, ithe marion, echoes sleeping in their 
black depths. 

Miss, Clarkson drove as near as possible to a 
great. bowlder that overhung the eastern shore, 
over. which a young tree, still aflame with 
autumnal frosts, flung its colors like the trail of 
a banner down upon the lake. 

Here Miss Clarkson, left Wobbles to his own 
devices, and, taking a narrow foot-path, came out 
upon the bowlder, where she stood, with Amy by 
her side. 

“J heard you humming a tune: as we climbed 
the hills,” she said, turning toward the girl. 
“Can -you sing at all?’ 

‘Sing? Not as you are. accustomed to hear 
singing; but the music-teacher in school once 
said, that I had a voice like a bird, if I would 
only try and cultivate it.” 

* But you never did?” 

‘« Sometimes—just a little—in the meeting, and 
onee—’’ 

The girl stopped suddenly: a choking sensation ; 
was in her throat. She remembered those two} 





and stood, motionless, as if turned to marble, with 
a white.scared look upon her face, and absolute 
terror in her eyes. Note.for note, sound for 
sound, the words she had sung came back to her 
from, the, sky——from. the air—perhaps from the 
depths of the lake,.or the bleak heart of the 
mountain—-how could she tell? Oh! where was 
he hidden, that his own words had been flung 
back to her with such mocking cruelty? 

“Do not be frightened. Do not let the sound 
trouble you so. It is only your own voice, echoed 
by the mountain. I meant a surprise—not to 
hurt you so,” 

Miss Clarkson spoke eagerly, and with genuine 
regret for her cruel experiment. The wild white 
face of the girl reproached her more than words 
could have done. She seized her by the arm, and 
shook her with kindly force, explaining, passion- 
ately : 

“Tt is only. an echo, I tell you—nothing else, 
That black old mountain always answers a human 
voice in this way. Listen: I will shout, and it 
will answer me: 

‘What, ho! up yonder, do you hear me?” 

In a few moments, the answer came: 

‘What, ho!.up yonder, do you hear me?” 

Amy drew a deep breath: feature by feature, 
‘ her face relaxed its tension. She tried to speak, 


happy, bappy weeks when. she had tried her but only gave sound to a faint hysterical laugh. 


voice with Hugh Maxwell, getting one song by 
heart as she gathered, it from his lips, and 
repeated it in secret with her own. 

That. countenance, eloquent of every feeling 
that possessed her, betrayed the pang that had 


seized upon Amy to her companion, who, without ; 


seeming to observe the change, went on: 
** But you have some one song by heart, I am 
quite sure. I should so like to hear your voice.” 
Miss Clarkson really had great curiosity to 
witness the effect an echo she knew must follow 


Then she. burst. into tears. 

“I—I thought that he—that someone was 
answering— mocking me,”’ she said at last, in 
piteous bewilflerment ; ‘‘ but it was only—’ 

“An echo—a harmless echo,’’ Miss Clarkson 
protested, angry with herself, and getting out of 
patience with the girl. ‘‘Come, now: shall we go 
down to the carriage ?”’ 

Amy only answered her with a faint sob, and 
prepared to follow down the foot-path. 

The pony had been solacing himself with some 


any attempt at singing would have upon this; tender ferns and tufts of forest-grass that grew 
young mountain-girl, who had become an absolute ; along the road, and thus refreshed for a dashing 
study to her. It was not often that her critical } journey homeward, made good progress down the 
intellect: had a natural and impulsive nature like ; hills. Miss Clarkson spoke to him now and then, 


that to analyze. 

Amy was not without powers of self-control. 
Miss Clarkson had been exceedingly kind to her, 
and she made an effort to conquer the tremor that 
had swept her nerves with a shock. ‘Once or 
twice she attempted to steady her yoice, At last 
it broke out, but with a cry of pain, as if uttered 
by some wounded bird ; but the first anguish died 
out, and the notes of a simple little love-song 
came from her lips as naturally and sweetly as 
morning winds blow over the flowers. 

The first verse had hardly escaped her lips 
when she caught her breath with a sudden gasp, 





in an admonishing way; but Amy kept silent. 
The words of that. song were still ringing through 
her mind. 

‘< Down, yonder,” said Miss Clarkson, at length 
bethinking herself of the object she had at heart, 
“is the cottage Fanny, Kemble once lived in. 
Would you like to see it?” 

“Fanny Kemble? Wasn't éhe an actress or 
something?’ answered the girl, suddenly arous- 
ing herself. ‘No, thank you; I do not care— 
that is, I would rather not.” 

- “Because she was. once an actress? Oh, 


now I remember: you haye a prejudice against 
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the stage. But that has no relation to the enter-; plunged itself into a tempest of slecty rain, and 
tainment we were speaking of, in which I have ’ after that, a fierce gusty wind swept the, foliage 
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a lovely character, just suited to you.” 

Amy shook her head. 

_ You have been to school-exhibitions?’’ con- 

tinued Miss Clarkson, by no means dismayed. 
«Oh, yes.” 
«And taken a part in them?’ 
« Yes, two or three times.” 
«Well, the entertainment we mean to give is 


from the trees in clouds of burning color, filling 
the air as with a storm of mammoth butterflies 
that fluttered down among the rocks, were drifted 
into hollows, and seemed to. be dying upom) the 
wet grass, with vain efforts to lift their wings and 
take flight again. 

This change was a signal for the fashionable 
world to, retreat into its city haunts,.and wasyalso 





the same thing, only on a grander scale. You ; an excellent reason why Miss Clarkson and her 
have only to dress prettily, and speak, your ; allies should urge their entertainment forward 
piece.” with renewed vigor. These, private theatricals 

«Why, grandmamma herself never objected to ; were to be the crowning glory of the season, and 


that.” 

“Of course not—I suppose she was very proud 
of your performances.” 

Amy smiled. 

“As your father will be now. Indeed, he has 
set his heart upon it.” 

Then I will learn anything you please. It 
seemed to me, last night, as if he did not care so 
much about me since we came here,” 

“That was, perhaps, because you had been so 
positive. He naturally wants to see you admired.”’ 

“He did not seem to care, last night, about 
seeing anyone admired except—” 

Here Amy broke off, biting her lips. Miss 
Clarkson smiled quietly, and went on, as if she 
had observed nothing: , 

“You disappointed him then—now he will be 
delighted. You have no idea what a pretty dress 
we have designed for you. That wonderfully 
handsome young man, who is to recite the part 
next to yours, insists that it shall be purely 
classical. He has high ideas of art.’’ 

“Young man—Mr. Moulthrop?’’ said Amy. 
“Do you really:think him so very handsome?” 

* Handsome isn’t the word, my dear—he is 
splendid. You will be wonderfully supported. 
There isn’t a girl of our get who would not 
Tejoice to take your place.” 

Amy’s cheeks began to burn, with the warm 
ambitious blood that was kindling in her veins. 
She rallied all her faculties to comprehend the 
part she was to perform. She asked questions,and 
received a description of the entertainment in which 
she was to hold a part, so vivid that her imagin- 
ation took wing and she became absorbed by the 
subject. » Thus, before she reached Mrs. Norton’s 
cottage; the girl had thrown herself, heart and 
soul, into the drama which had been well masked 
under the specious name of an exhibition. 


salir 
CHAPTER XxX. 

A suppen and dreary change had come upon 

the Berkshire Hills. The Indian summer had 


its leading spirit understood the value of novelty 
too well for any hesitation in pressing this, fresh 
young mountain-girl into her service, no. matter 
what friendly artifice,was to be used. She had, 
with her own unsparing hands, cut down her 
copy of ‘Ingomar, the Barbarian’”’ into a parlor- 
$ drama, out of which every character and scene 
not absolytely necessary, to, the story was cast 
aside, and nothing remained that did not, throw 
force and embellishment on the two. leading 
} characters. She would, not, trust’ her adroit 
; friend, Mrs. Winstead, to rehash the fine play 
into a modern absurdity, but made all the changes 
¢ with her own hand, cutting out much, but only 
padding a word or a sentence here and there to 
make the connection complete; for she was far too 
clever to interpolate ‘her own crude or common- 
place nothings into’ work of real genius. For 
all novelty, she depended on the freshness and 
talent of her two leading characters, and kept 
them both out of the way of gossip and prophecy 
3 with all.the care an impressario bestows on a 
debutante from whom he has hopes of fame. 
The lady had found in young Moulthrop an 
> apt and most capable coadjutor, Endowed with 
superior talent and most delicate tact, he at-once 
} became an efficient tutor for Amy, and an adviser 
for herself. 

One morning, after the storm, she came dash- 
ing up to the cottage, eager to forward, matters 
there. Seeing young Moulthrop in the. bay- 
window, she beckoned him down with her whip. 

“Well,” she, said, as he. reached the lower 
steps, ‘“‘I drove up that you might report prog- 
ress—haven’t a minute to spare, for every hour 
is crowded with work. Now tell me—how is the 
young lady getting along? Are we safe froma 
disappointment there?” 

* Disappointment? You need not think of 
it—she grasps our idea by intuition. . Her 
study is quick, her powers of concentration won- 
derful. She has her part perfectly, and has 
thrown herself into it—heart and soul.” 
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“Thanks to her teacher,” said Miss Clarkson, 
with one of her most courteous bows. 

“Thanks to her own fine talent. The character 
suits’ her; she requires no teaching from mie.” 

“Indeed! Is it advanced so far as that ?”’ 

There was a merry twinkle in Miss Clarkson's 
eyes, under which the young man blushed; feel- 
ing the heat in his face, he was angry with it— 
for he had thought himself above such weakness. 


‘Miss Clarkson turned away her eyes. With ; 


all her disregard of conventional restraints, she 
still had great respect fer honest feeling. 

“Well, I could not leave my pretty debutante 
in better hands,”’ she said. 

“T shall teach her nothing that can make her 
less worthy of your respect and my own,” said 
the young man, gravely. 

“Qh, you take things far too earnestly,”*said 
the lady, gathering up her reins. “Well, I have 
learned all the news you have to give, and if is 
satisfactory. Gootl-morning. ‘Tell the people 
indoors that I haven't time to come in. Have to 
call at a dozen places before noon—haven’ t we, 
Wobbies?”” 

When Moulthrop went back into ‘the little 
reception-room, where he had left Amy, she was 
sitting by the window, with the manuscript of 
her part held down on her lap with both hands, 
There, in the leaves of her part, she had come 
upon the little song that the young Englishman 
had taught her at the old homestead: the song 
that -had been flung back to her in echoes across 
the lake. It came upon her there in the broken 
manuscript with a suddenness that fairly took 
away her breath. 

The girl turned her face to the window, 
ashamed of the tears that trembled upon her 
lashes; but Moulthrop saw the flush that swept 
down to her neck, and went close to her. 

“What is it?” he said, anxiously. “Anything 
too hard for you? Let me see.” 

Amy had laid the manuscript in her lap; but 
when the young man attempted to take it up, she 
made a faint effort to stop him, but his eyes had 
fallen on the lines: 

“What love is: if thou wouldst be taught, 
The heart must teach alone. 
Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.” 

Moulthrop read these lines in a low and slightly 
tremulous voice, that seemed to thrill Amy ‘ftom 
head to foot. The young man paused; looked 
down upon her for a moment, and then ‘went 


“And whence comes love? The morning light, 
It comes without a call; 

And how dies love? A spirit bright, 
Love never dies at all!” 





“There is no more,’ said Amy, quickly; « 
breaks off there.” 

“T know; but why is it thst you find this so 
hard to learn ?”’ 

* It says that love never dies. Do you believe 
that? .I do not. Love must die when it has 


nothing to live upon. When it has been treated 
with scorn—when you have mistaken it for some- 


thing else—” 

The girl spoke passionately: she was trembling 
with emotion. Moulthrop ‘was surprised; hé 
gazed on her earnestly. She felt the glance, and 
covered her face with both hands. 

‘¢ Does this tiean that you know what love is— 
you?” he said, with pain“in his forced con- 
posure. 

‘*Me? No, no—a thousand times no! It is 
only shame that I should be talking of such 
things.’ ‘No girl can do that without feeling as if 
she had lost all pride. This comes of studying 
words that one ‘could never speak—it seems so 
real !’’ 

“Real? I only wish—’ 

Here the young man checked himself s0 
abruptly that Amy looked up with questioning 
eyes. 

‘You are thinking ill of me. I have been so 
foolish.’ 

“Til of you? There, there—we are both 
astray from our subject. You were about to 
wreathe the drinking-cups; but we have no 
flowers. By-and-bye, we shall want a basket 
for the berries: that is about all the properties 
our characters demand.” 

‘A basket? Oh! I have one—or—” 

Again the girl flushed red. Then, with a sud- 
den gesture of impatience, she muttered: “But 
why not“-why not? It is the only use I can 
ever pat'them'to. Surely I am not baby enough 
to keep them,’’ 

This was said under her breath; then she arose 
quite firmly, and going into the next room, brought 
out the pretty basket of woven and scented 
grasses which the young Englishman had given 
her at thé old homestead. It was full of choicely- 
assorted leaves, which sent out a gleam, which 
would have’ answered well for that of ripe fruit 
by lamp-light. 

“This will do famously,” said Moulthrop, 
seizing upon the Wasket; “should flowers be 
lacking, you can garland the cups with these 
leaves. It will have a unique eff 

«No, no: do not tough them. I would much 
rather not,” protested the girl, reaching out her 
hand in eager haste. “ They are not suitable for 


3 anything of the kind.”’ 


Moulthrop gave up his hold on the basket, only 
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“We are giving too much } Senate, with money that a chance dash of fortune 





saying, gravely: 
attention to the properties—now, if you please, ; has bestowed upon them. Surely, you, Mr. Hale, 


let us go on with the rehearsal.” would hardly care to enter Congress with that 
Amy did go on, with sach complete self-aban-} kind of ‘a reputation,” she would say, “or have 
donment that all minor personalities were merged } your daughter sought after because of the wealth 
into the character she assumed. _ you can give her. This puts a girl at terrible 
fige the rehearsals went on, bringing these } disadvantage: for she must always be in doubt of 
two young people into intimate relations, that } the real attractions that bring men to her feet, It 
months of common friendship might have failed } is enough that your daughter is well chaperoned 
to establish, at a time when the imaginations and ; and surrounded by all the elegant appliances of 
all the ardent impulses of youth and health were high-breeding, That she may hereafter be worth 
in active force, her millions should have no part in her establish- 
Mrs, Norton saw this, and understood it with ; ment for life. Besides, you are a young man yet, 
her usual forethought. The second object of her } eal may not care to divide a noble fortune with 
life, just then, was-to foster the pleasant, associa-} any handsome adventurer who may happen to 
tions that had sprung up between these two please an inexperienced girl like Amy.’’ All this 
young persons, and, so far as her subtle influence } ‘Seth Hale listened to, not in Jectures—Mrs. 
could go, to deepen them -into an abiding attach- ; \ Norton was far too wise for that—but in little 
ment before the great wealth that lay behind it } \ snatches of worldly talk, brought in just when 
had become a matter of notoriety. they were calculated to make the most impres- 
To this end, the house at, Lenox, had been taken ; sion. There may have been other reasons why he 
and the young man sent for. To this end, the} was willing to keep the amount and nature of his 
wealth which she knew Seth Hale to control had ; wealth in the background ; but certain it is, that 
been kept a secret from his daughter and the } all these admonitions made a deep impression on 
society she appeared in, rather as the guest of a; his inexperience, and instead of boasting of his 
lady well established in the fashionable world than } good fortune, as he was disposed to do naturally, 
as the daughter of an independent gentleman. } he maintained a. reserve regarding it which 





Mrs. Norton had found some difficulty in persuad- } 


ing Seth Hale to keep his. attainment to the 
power of wealth a secret, and only sueceeded in 
doing this by gentle sneers and_ pointed ridicule 
of the;‘‘ bonanza kings,’’ as she was in the habit 
of calling those who made an ostentatious display 
of their good fortune. ‘Nothing,’ she would 
say, “can be more vulgar thanthe position a man 
expects to make by his money alone. Surely, a 
member of Congress needs no; such aid to define 
his standing in the world... Indeed, it is a disad- 


Yantage, since so. many, members of inferior ability 


have been khown to buy their way into the very 


e+ . 





thoroughly answered Mrs. Norton’s double pur- 
pose, which was that of establishing her own 
reputation for independence, and of keeping al: 
other suitors in the background till Moulthrop 
had entirely ingratiated himself into favor with 
the young heiress. If Moulthrop had taken any 
share in this combination of female artifice 
and worldly wisdom, it had been before he saw 
the girl or dreamed of . the deeper feelings she 
might inspire. Now he was scarcely conscious 
of the astute part his sister was practicing, and 
certainly took no interest in it. 
[70 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Warr! Shall we touch the sleeping eyes 
With the magic wand of a God-like power ? 
Shall we feast our hearts on the glad surprise 
In her innocent face, in that fateful hour 
When the orbs of light, now sealed, unclose, 
Like the opening leaves of a folded rose ? 


Wait! Will the splendor of day’s delight, 
And the bright-hued blossoms in sun and shade, 
Shut out from her heart the dread of night— 
Or comfort her heart when her roses fade ? 
Is it well to unclose the wondering eyes 
To a light that fades—to a bloom that dies? 
Vor, LXXXV.—33. 





Wait! She will see each dear one’s face, 
And their stiles will be tender, and warm, and true, 
Alas! with the smiles and the gentle grace, 
She myst look on the tears and the shadows too! 
Is it well to disturb her innocent dreams— 
To teach her that life is hot all that it seems? 


Let there be light! Hear the sweet command 
Of Him, as He spoke from Creation’s throne ; 
The trembling lids feel His gracious hand, 
And a whisper comes in a gentle tone: 
“You will waken the child, that her sight may prove 
That shadows and light alike mean love !” 
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“Watt, I think she’s stuck up.” 

The speaker was a married lady, about thirty 
years of age. Her listener was a neighbor and 
friend, somewhat ten years older. The person 
alluded to was a comparatively new comer at 
Wilmotburgh—a young widow, said to be rich, 
and who had brought the best introductions. 

“Tm not sure,” was the answer, after a 
moment’s thought. 

«Think of the money she must spend on dress! 
Everything of the richest. Made, too, as one 
sees at a glance, by a real French milliner.” . 

- “But she is rich and can afford it.’’ 

“T am not sure,” with a certain prim, self- 
righteous air, “that even the greatest wealth 
justifies us in spending so much on this frail, 
perishable body. Nothing but the most ridic- 
ulous vanity can explain a woman of her age 
dressing in that costly way.” 

«But, my dear, she can’t be so very old. Not 
twenty-five, I should say. That is fifteen years 
younger than I am; and even I will not give in, 
as yet,” with a smile, “‘to being old. She’s 
handsome, also, and I must say that I can 
forgive any woman who is so pretty for loving 
pretty dresses. Indeed, it is quite a question 
with me whether all of us ought not, in justice 
to our mere sex, always try to appear in as 
attractive costumes as we can afford. I some- 
times think that the desire to dress nicely is 
not vanity at all, but a really laudable feeling— 
a desire to please—a duty almost—” 

“A duty?” : 

“Yes, when kept within bounds, But this is 
wandering from the subject. By-the-bye, I 
wonder if Mrs. Fontaine’s ears do not burn? 
If everybody is talking of her as we have been 
this afternoon, they must feel like fire.” 

“TI come back to what I’ve said. She’s dread- 
fully stuck up; keeps herself almost entirely to 
the Howards, and Kingsleys, and Montgomerys, 
and that set; knows you, my dear, of course, a 
great deal better than she condescends to know 
me.” This was said with quite a sniff. 


“Well,” said the other, looking up with a 
light laugh, ‘‘if I leave myself out of the question, 
I don’t wonder. They aré the brightest, as well 
as most cultivated families we have. And she 
seems very popular with them all, which speaks 


well for her accomplishments and character.”’ 
(528) ; 





“Fudge! It’s only because they are the 
families of the professional men that she culti- 
vates them so assiduously. She thinks it aristo- 
cratic. Then she’s mean—mean, with all her 
wealth. I’m told she refused to subscribe to the 
Hindoo Mission the other day; and even said 
there were too many Hindoos at our own doors.” 

‘* Well, I don’t wonder,” said the other. “Let 
me tell you a little incident, Apropos of that, and 
of what you call her meanness.” 

“But even if she wasn’t enthusiastic about 
Hindoo missions, she is so rich that she might 
have spared something; one less of those extray- 
agant dresses would have enabled her to do it, 
and she ought to defer a little to other people's 
opinions, lone widow as she is.” 

‘What I am going to tell you,” said the other, 
placidly going on with her netting, “I discov- 
ered in a half-confidential way, and therefore I do 
not feel I have a right to niake it too public. If 
you had not spoken so severely of Mrs. Fontaine, 
if you were not, as I think, prejudiced against 
her, I should not tell you at all.” 

“Oh! if that’s it,” with something of a sneer, 
“‘T’m sure I don’t want to intrude.” 

‘*Nonsense! I’m not going to let you be fool- 
ish, even if you will; it is due to Mrs. Fontaine, 
at least, to go on.” 

“Very well, then; I am all attention,’’ but 
with some hauteur. 

“T happen to know that Mrs. Fontaine gives 
away a very large proportion of her income; 
much more than the tithe spoken of in Scrip- 
ture; and that it is spent under her own super- 
vision, ag that she is sure it is not wasted. 
Besides several nieces and nephews, whom she 
entirely supports and educates, she has kept no 
less than five young men for years, first at col- 
lege, and then at the Theological Seminary, 
entirely at her own cost.. The Bishop himself 
told me this when he was. here with us.” 

As the Bishop was the brother of the speaker's 
husband, there could be, her hearer felt, no 
doubt on this point. 

‘‘ Her charities are done, so to speak, in seclu- 
sion: her ‘right hand knoweth not what her left 
hand doeth.’ She does not give alms in the mar- 
ket-place.” : 

“You are very enthusiastic about this pretty 
widow,” 
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There was sarcasm in the tone, and the sar- 
casm would have been more pronounced if the 
guest had not been related to the Bishop, and 
a neighbor and acquaintance to: be cultivated, on 
that account and others, socially. 

“No; at least, not more than the truth de- 

mands.” 
_ “Well, I suppose we shall not see her for 

awhile. I have missed her pony-carriage for a 
week and more. She has gone to Saratoga, of 
course.” 

“Very far from it. That is the noble conduct 
Twas coming to. You have heard, of course, of 
the terrible outbreak of typhus fever in the 
suburbs down by the canal, where the marshes 
are always more or less pestiferous.”’ 

“Yes; but I have hardly given it a second 
thought, for it is so far off there is no danger 
of infection.” 

Her guest, looked at her keenly for a moment, 
but the other went on placidly sewing, apparently 
Unconscious of the callousness of her remark. 
She said, at last: 

“There is always more or less typhus there, 
for the people are very poor, only half fed, and 
the sanitary conditions are dreadful. But now 
it has assumed almost the dimensions of an epi- 
demic. For a few days the doctors were in 
despair. Not half enough nurses could be got, 
and the poor wretches are dying simply from 
want of care.” 

“How very dreadful !”” 

For this picture roused even the selfish Mrs. 
Conway to a momentary regret. 

“When Mrs. Fontaine heard of it, she offered 
at once to go down into the infected district and 
helpto nurse. She had no children, she said, or 
other family, to be imperiled. So there she has 
been for the last ten days, and my brother-in- 
law, Dr. Price, says she is doing more good than 
he and all his brother doctors.” 

The sewing fell into Mrs. Conway’s lap. She 
raised both hands in astonishment. 








‘‘You don’t say,” she cried. ‘How foolish! 
But after all,’’ with some reluctance, ‘‘ it was very 
brave. The last thing,’ taking up her seam and 
examining it, as if to avoid her neighbor’s eye, 
“to be expected of a fashionable woman.” 

«But I have already told you that Mrs. Fon- 
taine is not a fashionable woman. That is, she 
does not live for show, and society, and the grati- 
fication of her vanity, which is what I suppose 
you mean by a fashionable woman. I’m afraid, 
my dear Mrs. Conway,” with a smile, “you are 
one of those who think, because a woman is rich 
and dresses well, and keeps & carriage, that, she 
can’t be good. Yet here is one of that very kind, 
risking her life, where I’m afraid I wouldn’t 
risk mine, even had I had no little children to 
keep me back.” 

“I’m quite sure I would not, children or no 
children,”’ promptly replied the other. ‘‘ What's 
the life of one of those people, after all, worth in 
comparison with yours or mine, or even—”’ 

“A life is a life. And life is as precious to o 
poor man as to a rich one. Nay, it is, in one 
sense, of greater importance, for the poor man is 
the bread-winner: if he dies, the family starves, 
or goes to the poor-house.” = ° 

‘‘Oh! that’s too transcendental for me,’’ half 
angrily retorted Mrs. Conway, for she felt that 
she had sunk in her companion’s esteem), “ For 
my part, I don’t believe the very poor have our 
fine feelings, How can they? They don’t suffer 
half as much, in the same circumstances, as we 
would.” 

“Well, I must. be going,” said the other, 
glancing up at the pretty French clock on the 
mantel-piece, and rising, for she saw further dis- 
cussion was useless. ‘But I hope I have set you 
right about Mrs. Fontaine, at least. We are very 
apt to condemn others—I know that I am—too 
hastily. After all, my dear, St. Paul was correct 
when, speaking of the Christian virtues, he said, 
having this very fault in his mind, that “Tux 
GREATEST WAS Cuaniry.” 





JUNE AND DEOEMBER. 





BY STEENIE GREY. 





*Neatn the silver summer moon 
Once we stood, love, you and I, 
‘All our life’s rare golden June 
Drifting like a rose-leaf by; 
“Sweet,” you whispered low to me, 
“Moons may wane and atar-shine flee, 
Through June glow and wititer gloaming 
I will still be true to thee.” 


Now the solemn winter moon 
Bathes the earth in icy light, 
And beneath the stars alone 
Standing this December night, 
Moons have waned and Junes have fled 
With the vows you lightly said, 
And the heart you won is breaking: 
You are false, and joy is dead, 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a costume for a young lady, of 
mousseline-laine, in plain and figured. The 
plain is used for the underskirt, which is kilted 
into a deep yoke fitting the waist. The polonaise 





No. 1. 


is of the printed figured delaine. It is fulled at 
the waist over the tight-fitting underlining, and 


an 





drooping in front, and plaited high up at the 
sides. The back is arranged either in full 
irregular puffs, or else in three deep loops, to 











No, 2. 
fall like loops of a'sash, one over the other. * 
These mousseline-laines are entirely new this 


the apron-front and waist-fronts are cut all} season, and they come mostly in flowers, fruits, 
together, and draped to form a short apron, Sor leaves, on a white or écru ground, with: the 
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design in the natural colors ofthe flowers, fruits, 
or whatever it may be, Shades of wood-color 
seem to be the niost popular, as they combine 
well with either €cru or cream-white plain 
material. These delaines cost seventy-five cents 
for single-width, and one dollar and a quarter to 
one dollar and @ half for the double-fold. Six to 
eight yards of the plain, and six yards of the 
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No.3. | 
figured material, will be required: for this cos- 
tume, double-fold. 


small figure. Our model is of checkcd sateen, 
and the skirt has first a kilted flounce twelve 
inches deep; over this) are two of seven inches, 
put on to droop in front, one over the other, as 





No. 4. 


may be seen in the illustration; then comes the 
short apron-tunic, edged with open-worked Ham- 
burg, put on a8 @ ruffle. The back is simply 
hemmed and much puffed. The basque has a 
box-plait and three plaits each sideof it for the 
fronts, and the sanie or plain in the back, accord- 
ing to the: individual, taste and figure of the 
wearer; only slight figures look well in these 
plaited waists. Collar and cuffs of the em- 
broidery. Velvet or ottoman ribbons tie at the 
throat, and, at the waist, from the side-seams 
only. Small bullet-shaped pearl buttons. This 
would be @ very stylish way of making up a 
checked summer silk, using lace instead of the 
embroidery. Fourteen to fifteen yards of sateen, 





No. 2—Is a new model for making a sateen, 
or any other nice washing goods, of a plaid or | 


and four yards of embroidery, will be required. 
Of the narrow summer silks, not less than twenty 
yards. 
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No. 8—Is also a new design, suitable for 
sateen, chintz, or dotted mull muslin. Our 
model is of navy-blue sateen, with large polka- 
dots or rings in white. The skirt has three deep 
flounces, edged with guipure embroidery or linen- 
lace. These are only slightly full, The polonaise 
is fulled at the waist in front, the fullness being 
continued to form the paniers, which join the 
back-drapery. The paniers are edged with the 
lace or embroidery, as seen. The fullness at the 
waist is held in place by several rows of gathers, 
over which a ribbon may, or may not, be tied. 





No. 5. 


Cuffs of the lace or embroidery: The back- 
drapery is continued from the waist, and is very 
much puffed. For a dotted mull or grenadine, 
there are endless varieties of lace and Swiss 
embroideries to select from. For sateen, twelve 
to fourteen yards will be required, with twelve 
yards of embroidery. Grenadine will take six- 
teen yards; dotted mull, ten to twelve yards, 
according to width. 

No. 4—Is a costume suitable for either street 
or house, of gray bége. The skirt is formed of 
deep kilt-plaits, edged with a band of black 
velvet. This kilting forms the entire underskirt. 








No. 6. 


In front, there is a short cross-drapery. The 
waist forms a pointed basque back and front, 
which is edged with a band of velvet. The full- 
ness of the darts is laid on the outside in tiny 
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fat plsite. From under the points of the basque 
the open tunic is arranged, forming long points 








in front, caught up high at the sides, and slightly 
looped in the back. Collar and cuffs of velvet. 





The latter are ornamerited by fiat bows of narrow 
Velvet ribbon. Ten to twelve yards of double- 





fold material, and two yards of velvet, will be 
required. 

No. 5.—For a boy of seven to eight years, we 
have a suit of -plaid-tweed: knickerbocker pants 
and blouse jacket. The jacket has a box-plait 
exactly in front, and a side-flap for the button- 
holes, fastening on the right side. Two box-plaits 
are in the back, and a belt of the material, with 
leather buckle, confines the jacket at the waist. 

No. 6—Is a blouse, of flannel or cashmere, for 
a little boy of three or four’ years. The fullness 
of the blouse is fitted into the circular yoke, 
which has the edge cut out in deep squares and 
bound with silk braid. The cuffs are made to 





No. 10. 


match, also the edge of the skirt. Under the 
deep cuts of the skirt a bias band of velvet is 
arranged. The blouse is gathered in at the waist, 
and a bow-and-ends of velvet or ottoman ribbon 
is there tied. -Another similar one at the neck. 

No. 7.—For a little girl of three or four years, 
we have a pearl-gray cashmere or nun’s-veiling, 
trimmed with open-worked embroidery. The 
centre of both the front and back is kilted. The 
collar and cuffs are of the embroidery. 

No. 8—Is a long Princess bodice, with bretelles 
in front, and square. collar at the back. This 
dress may be made of either flannel, piqué, or 
gingham. The embroidery is of braid, and scal- 
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loped edge. A narrow Hamburg edging may be 
used instead. 

No. 9—Is a pinafore for a child, in Turkey- 
red twill, trimmed with embroidery. The bodice 
is box-plaited back.and front. The skirt, collar, 
and cuffs are edged with embroidery. A belt of 
the material covers the waist-seam. 

No. 10—Is a blouse, of flannel, either navy-blue 





or eoachman’s-drab, over a velveteen skirt of a 
darker shade. The blouse is simply plaited into 
a yoke of the velveteen, and fastens at the back. 
The yoke is trimmed ‘with a wide open-worked 
embroidery. Cuffs of velveteen. A band of the 
flannel is stitched-down at the waist-line, to keep 
the kilts in paen 








BLOUSE-WAIST: W 


BY EMILY 











We give here an engraving of the very latest 


thing out for safepait oay's costume: a Blouse 
Waist, to be ‘of washing-material or nun’s- } 


veiling. Folded in with the number is a Surrie- 


MENT, containing full-size diagrams, from which 
to cut out the pattern, The blouse consists of 
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four pieces, viz: ; 
No. 1.—Haue or Fronr. 
No. 2 _—Haup or Back. 
No. 8.—Stos-Bacr. \ 
No. 4.—SuEeye. 
The letters show how the pieces are put 
together. The notches show where the plaits 
are laid. The dotted lines are the under part of 
the plaits. 
We ve, on the SupriEmenr, a very choice 
design in for a Baby’s Blanket, or 
it may be used for ® Pillow-Sham. , 
e 
t 
0 
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DESIGN FOR BABY’S BLANKET. ; 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. t 
8 
We give, on the Supriemenr folded in with; This design may also be used for various othe1 v 
this number, a very choice design for a Baby's } purposes, among them for a Pillow-Sham. In this t 
Blanket. It should be worked in silk or crewel, case, it may be alternated with either or both ot 0 
on white flannel, and the edge finished by either } those given in our April and May numbers respec- 
binding it with ribbon or buttonholing the edge} tively. Either of the mottoes given there would t 
with crewel; as all old-fashioned blankets: were ; also come in well with this design. It should be t 
finished. The buttonholed edge is considered } worked either in outline or blue crewel, or in f 
the more artistic, though many mothers like } linen. The edge of the pillow-sham should be fin- ( 


the ribbon-binding the best. It is all taste. 


} ished with a fine nainsook ruffle, to be goffered. 
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JEWEL-BOX. 
BY MBS. JANB WBAVB 





AAW 


A box of the proper size should be made of} and gold thread. ‘This design, or any simple 
light wood, or any old box may be re-covered. ; border with sprays of flowers and leaves, may be 
The coyer may be either of satin, plush, velvet, or { substituted. 
kid, and the embroidery is done in colored silks 
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MPustons 1N FRONT OF NUMBER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


t 








In the front of the number, we give two pages, each to lie in oné direction, as in cross-stitch. 
of designs, for the Work-Table.. The first page This also looks well for a féot fender-stool, and 
contains a design for a Patchwork Quilt, etc., { also for a mantel-border. 

the other for a Flounce in Embroidery, etc. ’ IL. Cover. ror Pocxer-Boox.—This is on the 

I. Design ror Patcuwork, or for Berlin-wool } same page, The cover may be either kid, satin, 
on canvas, or bugle-work on,;canvas: a particu- } or cashmere: the two latter must be lined with 
larly effective .affair, which, would also look well muslin before the ‘work is commenced. .The small 
asa curtain-border, or mantel-border, or border spray is embroidered au-passé, gold or silver 
of a table-cloth. * ; thread or silk being used for the purpose. 

If for Berlin-work, any Penelope-canvas, and III. Frounce iv Busromwery.—tThe design for 
two shades of Berlin-wool, with for the top a con- } this is on the page following the other, and at the 
trasting but complimentary color: as with two } bottom of the page. ~ It can be carried out either 
shades of scarlet, use a gold-colored plush. The { in white French embroidery-cotton on a white or 
work,is done in the usual cross-stitch, with four-} Turkey-red ground, or with colored silks on a 
thread Berlin-wool, and when finished (but with-{ cloth ground. The picot edge, we would say, is 
out gold cord) is suitable for a footstool. anachine-made. 

If for bead-work, on Penelope-canvas, choose IV. Liry oF THe Vantry.—This is at the top 
black bugles and moonlight-beads, and) for the} of\the same page with the above, and is done in 
top gold-colored bugles.of the size to cover each } white embroidery. 
four interlaced threads of thecanvas; sew them A Sprig in embroidery, and the name “Nellie.” 
on with black or white carpet-thread- the bugles > for marking, completes this page. 
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PATTERNS FOR CROSS- 





STITCH EMBROIDERY 





BY MES. 


JANE WEAVER. 





Cross-stitch embroidiets still eaje ‘diaesnaal 
popularity, after an almost unprecedented run of 
several years: and deservedly so, as hardly by 
any other kind of work can such good effects 
be obtained with a few colors and little labor. 
Besides, the variety of patterns whieh can be 
designed and combined in as is well- 
nigh unlimited. 

In the front of the sie we ax several 
patterns, printed in colors, comprising two alpha- 
bets, etc. These patterns are new ones, that have 


just come out im France, where cross-stitch has 
also become a fayorite kind of embroidery. The 
alphabet of a although often required, 

with. The unusually beautiful 
corner and square ni ed no special explanation. 
The square, if used : for repeat-borders or corners, 
may. be placed, with a very good effect, diamond- 


fashion. The large alphabet is given, in reply to 
numerous inquiries. On the whole these pat- 


terns are among the most useful we have ever 








given. 





PLUSH COVER: WITH CROSS-STITCH INSERTION. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








Cross-stitch embroidery is no longer re- 
stricted to the ornamentation of linen alone, 
and combinations with plush and satin are as 
much in vogue as they are effective. The 
model we give is. an example of it. The new 
netted canvas, which is so convenient for 
cross-stitch work, can either be used as in- 
sertion between stripes of plush or satin, or 
appliquéd to these ma Canvas of a 
yellow or drab tint goes best with dark- 
colored materials, whilst cream-white suits 
the more delicate shades of plush or satin. 
Our model has the centre and border of gar- 
net plush, with the drab-tinted insertion 
worked in silks of various colors. A tasseled 
fringe, to match the colors of the insertion, 
finishes the edge of the cover. For a small 
table, such ‘a cover is very elegant. The 
colors should harmonize with the furnishing 
of the room. 





NAME FOR 
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TOILETTE 


SLIPPER. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 











This most desirable addition to the bed-room 
toilette of every lady is made of quilted satin, 
lined with satin. The ruched edge is knitted of 
Angora-wool, and forms a pretty fur-like trim- 
ming; done in gray or black. A satin bow, with 
buckle, ornaments the top of the slipper. These 
slippers may be made up by a shoemaker, or they 
can be put on to fleece-lined soles, which can be 
had at any trimming-store. These latter will be 
without heels, which is an advantage. 





MORESQUE DESIGN FOR TAPESTRY EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





The various stitches employed in this very } ; 
effective design are plainly indicated in the illus- 
tration. The different colors can be varied accord- 
selected amongst the most brilliant and full-toned 
to suit the Moresque style. 
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TAPESTRY DESIGN FOR CUSHIONS, Ero. 





BY MBS. 


JANE WEAVER, 





abbas stilt 
See Fert tost 





The designs are worked with either filo- 
selle-silk or crewels on a foundation of 
single-thread canvas or coarse linen. In 
this design, blue and light-brown filoselle- 
silks, in three shades, are used for the zigzag 
lines, and each stitch carried lengthwise over 
six threads of the foundation-canvas, the 
remaining triangles at the edges being filled 
up. with stitches of various lengths. Canvas 
is much better than linen as a foundation, as 
the threads are more easily counted. Java- 
canvas will do, but the ordinary single-thireed 
canvas is the best. 
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die EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, ; 

“Crazy Parcuwork” Parrerns.—We had intended, 
before this, to give our readers a design or two, printed in 
colors, for making the popular “Crazy Patchwork.” But, 
on second thought, we do not do it, because the essence 
of such work is that mo to patterns should be alike, and 
therefore a pattern which tens of thousands would copy 
is hardly to be desired. Instead, therefore, we shall give 
heré some general hints on the subject. 

Of course, most of our subscribers are aware already that 
the work is generally done in squares of from fifteen inches 
to eighteen, though this is not invariable. Each square 
is composed of scraps of silk, satin, velvet, rep, brocade, 
quilted satin, and other materials, sewed over each other, 
edged all around with every kind of feather and fancy 
stitch, A good deal of taste and ingenuity is required to 
fit in all these pieces, as the whole effect depends on this, 
Some ladies are more successful than others, seeming to 
have a natural aptitude for it. Above all things, the ideais 
to be original, even eccentric and odd, as many ladies think. 
Every shape and size can be utilized, from a corner scrap ‘ 
measuring one inch by two inches, to ones of eight and nine } 
inches long. Square ones should be avoided by cutting off 
one corner, or laying another one across a second corner. 
Little bits come in useful for fitting between the larger 
ones. Use cretonne, calico, or any sort of lining for the 
foundation. 

The scraps should be tacked on lightly, but the fancy 
stitchisig is sufficient to permanently secure them. On 
plain bits, all sorts of devices should be worked in any 

‘ style. For instance, a design of Russian cross-stitch on 
one, @ spray of flowers, a figure, a butterfly, stars on others 
(in silks), painting, devices in tinsel, braiding, embroidery 
of peacock-feathers on others, and the date of the year, the 
monogram—large—of the worker, in raised stitching. In 
fact, anything that fancy suggests, or the “odds and ends” 
bag can produce, may be turned to account. Sometimes it 


at a AR, en 


fourteen or fifteen scraps, while another may have nearly } 
thirty. The quilted satin pieces add much to the effect, } 
especially white, red, or black. 

When a sufficient ber of are finished to form ¢ 
the quilt, lay them out on a large table or bed, arrange’them 
in some sort of order, and then join them together; finish off 
all around with a border of velvet or velveteen, of rather a 
dark hue, and then line the whole with cretonne or any- 





thing suitable. A curriage-rug would look well in this | 


“crazy patchwork” in scraps of cloth, velvet, and all sorts 
of woolen material, tailors’ and manufacturers’ patterns, 
with flannel or serge lining, Duvets, for beds, could be 
covered with it, in the richer scraps and work. Color isan 
important element in “crazy patchwork.” In fact, much 
of the effect depends on the judicious arrangement of the 
colors. 

“Beauty ALL tHE Way Turoven,”—The Kansas Eagle 
says of this magazine: “It is a beauty all the way through. 
The patterns, which come every month, on an extra sheet, 
are alone worth the price. Peterson leads all others.” 

“Gors Aurap or Anyruina.”—The Newtown (N. ¥.) 
Safeguard says of this magazine: “It goes ahead of oe 
thing published in the way of a sa ietenenalll 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


For Ovt-or-Door Waar, a long mantle is the. prettiest 
and most artistic, on the whole: and.perpendicular trim- 
mings should be se 






it attracts attention to her 
* One of the secrets of reducing 
the appearance of si ge is to have the petticoats all made 
with well-fitting and to reduce the fullness of all 
garments around the waist and hips. A smal! dress 
improver is always needed by a stout figure to take off the 
flatness of the back, which makes the bodice fall in in an 
ugly manner. A tiny cushion of horsehair is now very 
generally worn, which is light and cool, and supplies the 
want better than crinoline or wires. 


Tue Gotors You Wear, have a great deal to do with 
your apparent size. Thus, stout people dressed in black and 
dark hues look smaller, both in the street and in the house; 
and the dimensions of small people are so decreased that 
they appear like fairies and dwarfs. The optical effect of 
white and light colors is to enlarge all objects, and make a 
$ stout woman who dons them almost mountainous in her 
outlines; but she need not, for this reason, look dingy or 
dull, for the rich dark hues offered to her for selection are 
numberless. Greens and blues, in their various shades, are 
better than reds, giving an effect of repose and distance. 


CoMPARE THE CoLORED Fasuions in this magazine with 
those in any other. Not only are ours the most stylish and 
refined, but they are engraved on steel, and printed from 
the steel-plates, and then afterwards colored by hand. The 
rest of the magazines either give no colored fashions, or 
give lithographed ones, or colored wood-cuts, in every way 
inferior to ours, and not costing half as much, and 
altogether inferior in style and beauty. 

Tue Easter Carps of L. Prang & Co. were unusually 
fine this year. So were the Christmas ones last December. 
This is saying a very great deal, for they have always been 
good, But now they altogether excel the English ones, and 
must eventually, we think, drive those of Marcus Ward 
& Co., and others, out of the market. We are glad to note 
progress in, American industries, but especially so in those 
which relate to-the fine arts. 

Srovr aNp Tau. Lapies alike should avoid the use of 
stripes in dresses. But if stripes be worn by the tall, they 
sbould be horizontal, the vertical stripes being left to the 
short and stout, who wish to i their apparent height. 
If a figured fabric be chosen by a stout girl, the figure 
should be large: and the same may be said of spots, or of 
any other pattern, 


“INDISPENSABLE In THE HovsEnoiy.”—The Oregon 
(Mo.) Sentinel says: “Peterson may be called a journal of 
home necessities, and is an indispensable aid in many an 
economical household, which could not easily be supplied 
by any other publication.” 


Exercise, 10 BE BEenericraL, must be enjoyable. The 
more enjoyable it is, the more good it will do, Even laugh- 
ing does one good. Thus, light cheerful talk, with mer- 
rintent and laughter, has always been known, from time 
immemorial, to be the best thing after a hearty meal. 
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Our Srienpip PREMIUMS FOR 1884. —Our principal 


premiums for getting up clubs for this year are an extra 
copy of the magazine, or the “Golden Gift,” a beautiful 
volume for the centre-table, with poetical selections and 
ings, bound in morocco cloth, with gilt edges— 
a very elegant affair. 

We have, however, as usual, a large-size steel-plate for a 
um, so that persons getting ap clubs can have it, if 
they prefer it to the “Golden Gift.” The size is twenty- 
seven by twenty inches. The picture represents a fond 
mother carrying her little-one up to bed, and is entitled 

“Tired Out.” Hee 

We give, for some of the clubs, not only an extra copy of, 
the magazine for 1884, but, for large clubs, an extra copy, 
gs well as the “ Golden Gift” and “Tired Out.” 

“We repeat here the prices of two of our principal clubs, 
with the premiums, viz: ; 

Four copies for $6.50, with an extra copy of the magazine 
for premium, 

Five copies for $8.00, with both an extra copy for premium, 
and either the “Golden Gift” or “Tired Out.” 

It is still in time to get up clubs for 1884, Back numbers 
to January, inclusive, can be supplied, if desired, Specimens 
are sént gratis, if written for, to those wishing to. get. up clubs. 

Souz or Our Supscerpers have asked for directions for 
painting on satin. If water-colors are used, no preparation 
is necessary, But if oil-colors are employed, then there is 
@ preparation necessary. This is made by Mrs. Hoyt, and 
can be had of William Kern, 132 South Eleventh Street, 
Philadelphia, It costs twenty-five cents a bottle, and will 
have to be sent by express, which will cost as much for 
one bottle as for a half-dozen. ,This liquid prevents the 
colors from running, and is the best one in use, 


A New Vouvme of this magazine begins with the July 
number, To those not wishing back numbers, the present 
time, therefore, is an excellent opportunity to subscribe. 
The copyright novelet, “Lord Avalon,” by the author of 
“A Fifth Avenue Romance,” will be begun in the July 
number. 

Tr You Reatty Care for home upholstery, and wish to 
adorn your rooms at little cost, keep your eyes open. Many 
4 pretty bit of brass-work, old candle-branches, etc,, may be 
picked up for an old song at second-hand shops, if you only 
know where to seek them. 

Ove Or THe Crarms which this magazine has to super- 
fority over other lady’s-books, is that all its tales and 
novelets are by American authors, written expressly for it, 
and are not copied from second-rate English periodicals, as 
is the case with mast of our contemporaries. 

“Ever on tae Apvance.”—The Newberry (S. C.) Herald 
says: “One beauty about Péterson’s Magazine is that it 
is ever on the advance in point of literature, elegance, and 
embellishment.” 

“Tue Best PretisHep,” —The Hope (Ark.) Dispatch 
says: “Peterson’s Magazine is very justly the pride of the 
ladies, for it is the best lady’s-book published,” 

Aut Striking PrcvttaRitigs IN Degas should be avoided 
asin bad taste. They look “loud,” and if there, is anything 
Which a well-bred lady should shun, it is this. 


Ourrrvarion or Mixp AND Hear is the most engaging 
of all attractions. It is a beauty that never fades. 


ion Herts for ladies’ shoes are going out of fashion in 
Paris as well as in London. 
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Appitions May Be Mapes, at the price paid by the 
rest of the club, af any time during the year. And when 
enough adiditiorial subscribers have been sent, you will be 
efititled to another premium, or premiums, precisely as if 
it were a new club. Go on, therefore, adding to your clubs 
and earning premiums. 

“Worth tHe Price or rne Numser.”"—The New 
Brighton (N. Y.) Star ‘says of a recent number of this 
miagazine: “The colored pattern is alone worth the price 
of the number. ‘This monthly is one whose cheapness is 
equaléd only by its excellence.” 

Never Br AsHAMED to do what is right. If you keep 
a good conscience, happiness will come in due season. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Kitty's Conquest. By Charles King. 1 vol., 12mo. Phila~ 
delphia: J. B.. Lippincott & Co.—There is always a direct+ 
ness, a reality, and a local color, about the novels of this 
author, which place them high in the ranks of American 
fiction. The scene of the present story is the South, and 
the. period just after the close of the war. The narrative 
never flags; some of the descriptions are very powerful; 
and the characters all act naturally, that is, are true. to 
their individuality. The book is not a mere rehash of an 
English novel, as so many other American ones, so called, 
are; but a life-like story of the South, ten or fifteen years 
ago, and evidently written, in great part, from personal 
experience. We can most cordially commend it, 

The Poetical Works of John Mitchell, M.D, 1. vol,, 8vo. 
Chicago: Shepard & Johnston, Printers.—This volume is very 
beautifully printed and bound: a credit, in every way, to 
both author and publisher, Dr. Mitchell is a physician of 
Janésville, Wisconsin, and now eighty-one years old, The 
poems have been written in leisure moments, snatched from 
a busy life, and “ reflect credit,” as one of our contemporaries 
says, “on his poetic ability, industry, and perseverance.” A 
few pooms are added, at the end of the volume, from the 
pen of ‘his daughter, Marion Juliet Mitchell, who seems 
to have inherited ‘the poetical gift from her father, One 
of her pieces, “An' Evening Scene,” is so graphic ‘that we 
should lke to repritit it, if ave had room. 

Not ‘like Other Girls: ‘By Rosa Nouchette Cary. 1 vol., 12mo, 

Philaddlphia: J. B; Lippincott & Co.— We have not, for a 
long time, read a story of its kind which has given us more 
pleasure. It is full of incident, the characters are well 
discriminated, the denouement is all that could be wished. 
Of ‘the two sisters, Nan and Pauline, it is hard to tell which 
we like the best. We particularly commend their pluck in 
defying conventionality, and becoming dressmakers, when 
they lost their fortune. Mattie also enlists our sympathies, 
and we are quite rejoiced when, at the end, we find this 
“ Cinderella.” carrying off the “ Prince.” ofthe fairy tale, 
Sir Harry Challoner. 
- Through Spain on Donkey-Back, Drawings by W. Parker 
Bodfish. 1 vol., 4to. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.—We have 
here quite an original book. It is an account of a tour 
through Spain, on a donkey, and is illustrated with numer- 
ous engravings. The latter are so spirited that they more 
than divide the interest with the letter-press, though the 
ldttér is exceptionally racy. The pictures of Spanish Mfe 
and customs are extremely vivid, and embrace descriptions 
of all classes : nobles, tradesmen, peasantry, priests, soldiers, 
hanidicraftamen, etc., etc., etc. 

A Wife Hard Won. ' By Julia MeNair Wright. 1 wol., 
12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—A reprint ‘of 
a very excellent English novel: a love-story, and one of 
more than usual merit. The tule shows genuine honest 
artistic workmanship. We cordially recommend it, 
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; OUR ARM-OHAIR. 

Ovr Juny Numser: Goop Time to, Supscripe.—Our 
next number will begin a new volume, and will afford a 
good time to subscribe, especially if you do not wish back 
numbers. It will be in every respect 4 superior affair. The 
principal article will be a profusely illustrated one, on 

“Longfellow and Westminster.Abbey”; for, as our readers 
know, a bust of that poet has just been placed in the Abbey, 
the first American one there. A new novelet will be begun, 
by the author of “A Fifth Avenue Romance,” and will be 
not only a story, but an account of life in London and in 
the great country-houses of England, as the other was a 
description of life in New York and at Newport. Another 
will be by “Josiah Allen’s Wife,” giving an. account, of 
Josiah’s first literary attempt. Altogether the July num- 
ber will be an exceptionally fine one, and such as only 
“Peterson” can turn out. Subscriptions may begin with 
it, or with the January number, as the subscribers prefer, 
for back numbers, to January inclusive, can be furnished 
if desired, containing all the chapters of Mrs. Stephens’ 
graphic novelet, “ Her Season in Washington.” 


Aw Excetient Preraration.—“ Imperial Granum is a 
preparation of wheat which will be found to possess the 
many excellent qualities claimed for it. For infant-food, as 
4 non-stimulant nutritive and as a remedial in diseases that 
irritate the stomach, it is highly recommended by the most 
eminent chemists and physicians. Some of the best doctors 
of Mobile prescribe it in their praétice, as an aliment in 
fevers, pulmonary complaints, dyspepsia, dysentery, diar- 
rhea, and cholera infantum; and many families here bear 
testimony to its excellence, safety, and reliability for the 
purposes for which it is prescribed. Besides its medicinal 
virtues, it will be found incomparable in the preparation 
of jellies, ices, chocolates, puddings, custards, etc., being 
creamy and delicious. John Carle & Sons, New York, are 
tiie wholesale agents in this country, and it is for sale by 
all druggists.”"— Mobile (Ala.) Register. 

Cararru Curep.—A clergyman, after suffering a number 
of years from that loathsome disease—catarrh—after trying 
every known remedy without success, at last found a pre- 
scription which completely cured, and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a 
self-addressed stamped envelope to Doctor J. A. Lawrence, 
260 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, New York, will receive 
the recipe free of charge. 

Horsrorp’s Aci Paosrnate, in seasickness, is of great 
value, Its action on the nerves of the disturbed stomach 
is soothing and effective. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
[Meprcat Borany—Or tHe GarpeEN, Frevp, AND Forxst.] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 


Poxs. 


_)Poxe-—Phytolacca decandra. Derivation, Greek phuton, 
@.,plant,.and probably lachanon, a pot-herb: the, young 
shoote in the early spring being so used, Other names; 
poke-weed, pigeon-berry, red-weed, red night-shade, etc, 
This is @ very common coarse plant, and generally well 
known. Jt has stout smooth purplish. stem, four to six 
feet high, much branched, Leaves five to ten inches long, 
acute, petiolate, thin, Flowers.in Jateral racemes, usually 
opposite the leaves, three to six. inches long, white. Fruit 





a depressed-globose, compound, ten-celled, juicy, dark- 

purple ‘berry. Flowers in June, fruit ripens in August. 
The young shoots of this plant are highly esteemed by 

some families, and afford a substitute for asparagus. 

This plant or weed loves rich waste grounds, old stumps, 
etc., and its rank purple stalk, with its loaded bunches of 
blackish shining berries, attracts the eye of the wayfarer in 
the fall of the year. Robins and pigeons especially feast 
luxuriously upon its fruit, and the flesh of these birds is 
often tinged with the deep color of {its dark-red juice. Its 
roots are very large, which enables it to send up shoots in a 
single night to the length of several inches. 

Every part of the plant is medicinal, but the root and 
berries are generally used. Mothers can cure the ordinary 
scaly tetter of the fingers and hands by simmering the 
expressed juice of the full-grown leaves till it becomes of 
the consistency of molasses, and applying it night and 
morning for a few days, attention meanwhile being paid 
to the bowels and diet. A strong decoction of the roots 
is a valuable remedy for affections of the skin, especially 
those attended with a troublesome itching. The itch is 
thus treated with success: If the child is generally affected, 


the mother should place him, stripped, in a tub in whicha - 


bucketful of the strong decoction has been placed, and 
bathe and rub him well for ten minutes, then wipe dry and 
put on aclean suit of clothing. It is seldom necessary to 
repeat the bath, though it should be, the next day, if 
required. 

The juice of the berries, and a tincture made by steep- 
ing them in a bottle of whiskey, have been used from the 
earliest history of America, by chronic-rheumatism patients, 
An itinerant doctor, Norris by name, over fifty years ago, 
was quite popular—or rather, his recipes were—as all his 
packages were ordered to be put “on brandy.” The poke, 
dried berries or roots, was one of his cures for chronic 
rheumatism, Mothers can make a tincture of the green 
roots, sliced, placed in a bottle, and covered with alcohol. 
A few drops of this is a suitable dose, repeated two or three 
or more times daily. This tincture is useful in diseases of 
the rectum (lower bowel), “lumps” or abscesses in the breast- 
glands—in fact, in all glandular diseases; in diphtheria 
alone, with aconite in croup, etc. It can be used locally in 
all these affections, It will hold (if not cure) slight can- 
cerous affections in abeyance, by local and internal use. It 
will assist (by internal use) the cure of granular lids, while 
the granulations are slightly touched with a smooth piece 
of sulphate of copper or alum. This plant should receive 
more attention by mothers, as well as by physicians. 
Judiciously used, there are but few native plants possessed 
of wider range in application or more beneficial. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


, hing Satter to this department should be 
addressed ‘ Editor,”. Pererson’s Macazine, Lock 
Box 409, Marblehead, Mass. 


No. 237.—Rrpp.e. 
T am in summer, but not in winter. 
Tam in drummer, but not in printer. 
I am in moss, but not in tree. 
I am in arm, but not in knee. 
Tam in mountain, but not in land. 
Tam a letter, Do you understand? 

Port Ewen, N, ‘Y. 


H. S. Wincnett. 
No, 238.—GrooraPuicat Acrostic. 
My first is a sacred river in the East, on whose waters 
maidens float their signal-lamps, and to whose banks the 
sick are brought to my 
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My second is an ici. whens hare are too: weak;te; how 
a mighty spirit 


: My third is « river in the West, renowned for its boatmen 


floating down it. 

My fourth is a town with a lake of its own, much 
beloved by straight-laced people for its narrow principles 
and musical-boxes. 

My fifth is the glory of the ancient ‘world, “now fallen 
from its high estate.” « 

My sixth is the largest river in the world, and haunted 
by plenty of crocodiles. 

My seventh is a mountain that many find hard to climb, 
few reaching its summit. 

My eighth is the mountain whose cool breezes bring fresh 
health and vigor to languid and enervated Europeans in 
the East. 

My ninth and last is a quaint little old town in Flanders, 
owning a good collegiate ‘school, and which is not pro- 
nounced quite as written. 

The initials of all these will give the name of the science 
which describes them. all, , 

Glen Rose, Tex. ANon. 


No, 239.—Dovsre Hatr-Square. 

Across—1. Pertaining to pleasure. 2. Purpose.’ 3. To 
take a small repast between meals. 4. A Mohammedan 
prince, 5. A shade of color, 6. A Roman weight. 7. A 
letter. 

Dowx.—1, The natural abode of a plant. 2. Clysters. 
8 Abook. 4, To divine. 5. A knot in wood. 6. A verb. 
7. A letter. 

&t. Albans, Vi. MeErTEoR, 


No, 240,—CHARADE, 
My first is an animal that lived in the wood, 
My second is a part of the body. 
My third is a collection of water. 
My.whole is a lake in Maine. 


Port Ewen, N. Y. H. 8. WINcHELL. 


No. 241.—Hovur-Guiass Puzziz. 

1. A fish of the shark family. 2. A bird. 3. A fly 
hatched under the skin of cattle. 4. An insect. 5. A letter. 
6. Abird. 7, Ananimal, 8. An animal. -9. A.bird. 

Centrals, Violated. 
&. Albans, Vi. Merzor. 


No. 242.—Cross-Worp Eniema. 
My first is in deal, but not in play. 
My second’s in night, but not in day. 
My third is in cat, but not im dog. 
My fourth is in tree, but not in tog. 
My fifth isin milk, but not in butter. 
My sixth is in house, but not in shutter. 
My seventh’s in new, but not in old. 
My eighth is in warm, but not,in cold. 
My ninth is in short, but not in long, 
My tenth is in cry, but not in song. 
' My whole you will find, if you closely lock, 
Isa very useful reference-book. 
Decatur, Ind. » » Kaew Forz-Gerarp. 


No, 243,—-DecariTaTions. 
1. Behead a delicious fruit, and leave part of the body. 
& Behead to devour, and leave a preposition. 
& Behead to vex, and leave rest. 





4, Behead fortune, and leave to relate, 

5, Behead transported, and leave quick, 

6. Behead an expanded sheet, and leave to be sick. 

‘J. Behead a tree, and leave to exist. 

8. Behead to eount, and leave a fobsil used as a paint, 

9. Behead to wander, and leave a wooden vessel. 

Removed letters form the name of a periodical. 
Ashland, Miss, Wiis A. AYRES. 


No, 244.—Dousie Acrostic. 

1. A genus of snake-like lizards. 

2. A-whim. 

3. A ‘musician and Levite doorkeeper in the time of 
David. 

4. The time of greatest brilliancy. 

5. Queasiness. 1 

Primals, An animal, 

Finals, A kind of lizard. 
8t. Albans, Vi. 


Answers Next Month, 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLes IN May NuMBER. 


No. 233. 


No, 235. 


“Envy is a passion’so full of cowardice and shame that 
nobody ever had the confidence to own it.” 


No. 236, 
“To gently scan our brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman,” 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

A Worp Anout Pearis.—<A subscriber asks us what is 
the relative value of pearls and diamonds. This is a ques- 
tion difficult to answer. A diamond of the same size is 
worth vastly more than a pearl / and yet there are pearls 
and pearls, and some pearls are very costly, Generally, a 
pearl weighing one grain is worth only about one-eighth 
the price of a diamond of the same weight, Yet it is very 
easy to spend a large amount of money for pearl jewelry. 
Tiffany & Co., in New York, have a pearl necklace worth 
$100,000. There is another worth $23,000, and one was 
recently sold for $30,000, These large prices are caused by 
the difficulty of obtaining particular sizes and colors that 
may be wanted. The most-expensive collection of pearls is 
that/of the Countess of Dudley, in England, which. is: far 
more valuable than the celebrated pearls belonging to the 
Queen. |\The countess has a coronet of pearls. The top is 
composed.of pear-shaped pearls, There is a very large one 
in the centre, and the others are graduated in size down to 





842 THE GARDEN.“-OUR NEW! COOK-BOOK. 





the smallest. In ottler'to get these ‘pear-shaped pearls in 
the requisite sizes atid colors, the jewélers were ‘obliged ‘to 
buy such an’ énoriicus quantity of 8 ‘that when the 
famous necklace was compléted, with earrings, bracelets, 
brooch, and finger-rings to match, the jewelers had $300,000 
worth of odd ‘pearls left: “A pait’of matched pear-shaped 
pearls weighing one ‘hundred and teri ‘grdiné was recently 

sold in ‘San Francisto for $6000. When the Princess Royal 
of England married Frederick William of Prussia, she 
received a necklace of thirty-two pearls, costing $93,000. 
In 1789, the French Government possessed pearls valued at 
$200,000. One that weighed oe hundred and eight grains 
was valued at $37,000; two that were pear-shaped’ were 
valued at'$55,800. The blabk pearls bring very high ‘prices 
at present, but genuine pearls may be bought that are 
white, pink, or gray. -The peciliar color'which is called 
pearl is a soft transparent drab. There is at present'a great 
demand for pearls, in spite of many persons thinking them 
unlucky. The plentifulness of idnitations ‘does hot appear 
to.destroy the value of the genuine article. Yet frequently 
ladies of wealth, both here and in Europe, appear with false 
pearls, “ Nobody would think I would wear false pearls,” 
said a lady, explaining this, “and it daves. lots of money.” 
Yet one can’t help thinking of the sham. 


iat 





THE GARDEN. 

To Preserve Ferns 1n ALL TyErRr Cotor.—To do this, 
the best plan is to take a large book, giving preference to 
one with thick porous paper...ds the book will not be in 
the least injured by the process, select one with thick paper, 
but asa matter of fact it is of sinall consequence, provided 
that instead of taking the férn to the book, you take the 
book to the fern. Yes, the Vdok must be taken to the fern- 
house, and must be offenéd rehdy to Feceive its leafy guest. 
The selected fronds must be ‘¢utone at a time, laid in the 
book immediately, gently préssed, and must not be disturbed 
for several days. To’the surprise of those who have adopted 
this quick method for the first time, the fronds will be 
found as perfect as when gathered, the most delicate color- 
ing! being: faithfully preserved, and-every-intricacy of form 
also. And it remains to be added that fronds so prepared 
will keep fresh in their looks for years. 


Henp-Drrina ror CouKaRy Pyrposes.—During the 
dry weather; and, before herbs come into bloom, gather a 
good supply of mint, sage, winter-savory, and marjoram, 
tie them in small but long bunches, and suspend them 
from a string fastened across some airy place, where the sun 
cannot reach them, but where the air can circulate freely 
round the suspended bunches: i& herbs are quite 
dry, tub the mint and sift it throngh’a tin sifter or strainer, 
and bottle it for use. Rub the sage; but not too small; and 
Keep it in & tin, Covered and ‘ear ‘the fire. The winter 
savory and marjoram to be Kept as itis, not broken sniall, 
but also put into round tins ‘which ‘have held preserved 
meat or coffee, and the lids not tightly put on, or they will 
Ddecdme as musty as flour, and fesemble heated hay. Mint 
satice is best made with mint 80 prepared, and then, of 
courte, can be had at any’ tittie ‘without trouble.’ ' Sage 
should be quite green, not at all brown. Tf dither ‘of the 
herbs are dried in the sun, or near 4 fire, they will lose their 
pyere Si ogebaesby eating 

—_—_ ‘ 

Pika Tainarhrnnie eb Mrewdinnien=-Athte “1ittt6 darling” 
will keep in fall bloom for a surprising time indoors, if it 
“be not too profusely or frequently watered. Let the whole 
of the'earth be gently saturated once a week, and that will 
gutfice, These precepts are-so unlike the ysual practice, 





CO IE HOR ONE WhEEe Sy tepiantinin’ ‘the: experimicat 
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Bone-Dyst, mixed with dry sifted loam or soil, and sown 
thickly broadcast, on, decaying grass-plots, will, after well 
rolling it in, restore its verdure. Mixing a small portion of 
bone-lust in the soil for plants will make them stronger 
and of a healthier growth, particularly in plants of 4 
slender and delicate habit, Bone-dust can be obtained 
from those who supply manures and stimulants for plants, 


SAHA SOND PPh 





FUN AND HUMOR. 
Tue Orazy Quit. 


To dreamland I soon must have journeyed: 
For scarce had I shut out earth’s scenes, 
= a floating procession of garments 
Advanced by invisible means. 


There were ball-dresses long past their splendor, 
White Moe which some bride must have worn; 
as ot ns, old bonnets and waistcoats, 
ci ach ont a@ section was shorn. 
skirts, a) aprons, and neckties— 

bars nae in groups o’er the bed, 
And with aspect of utter dejection 

Their phantom‘hands clutched at the spread. 


All night rennd the bedside they circled ; 
And when, in the morning I rose, 
My eyes in their stupefied vision 
Could see but a mass of old clothes. 
80 when at the table my hostess 
Asked what kind of a night I had spent, 
I told my strange dream to the household, 
And begged to know what it all meant. 


For a time they looked at me ming puzzled, 
Their faces with wonder ope 

At length my host cried : There: Cita it,” 
And lau eed till I almost got vexed. 

He laughed while we plied ‘him with questions, 
Engaging in merry word-tilt ; 

Then gasped with what breath he had left him: 

“You slept ‘neath my wife’s crazy quilt!” 





OUR NEW'COOK-BOOK. 


R@Bvery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 

practical housekeeper. a 
MEATS. 

A Very Nice: Dish’ of'Cola Lamb and Oueumbers or Spinach. 
—Fry slices or chops of cold lamb till they are slightly 
browned; dip the slices ‘in breadcrumb, chopped parsley, 
and yolk of egg. Some grated. lemon and a little nutmeg 
may be added. Fry them, and pour a little good gravy over 
them when served.: The various methods of redressing 
mutton are applicable generally to lamb. 

Beefsteak with Tomatoes:—About two hours before dinner, 
put the steak in a skillet with butter arid onions. Fry both 
sides. Add the tomatves, and let all stew. When nearly 
done, add a little hot ‘water. Add’ a little sugar to the 
tomatoes. ~ ’ 

VEGETABLES. 

“Tossed Potatdes:—Out some boiled potatoes in-sliees three- 
eighths of an inch thick, pat-them in a saucepan with « 
piece of butter and some minced parsley, add pepper and 
salt to taste, and & sqheesé of lemon; give the whole a toss 
ow the fire, and serve. If cold: potatoes aré thus being 
dressed, adda little of either white stock, milk, or water, 
and leave them in the saucepan long enough to get hot, 
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FLORICULTURE: 





| flowed: Potatogs.—Bub » seacepan with ® clove of garlic, 
put two ounces of butter into it, and when it is melted add 


six new potatoes, peeled, and cut in quarters. Put in a little ‘ 


‘hot water, pepper, and salt to taste, a small quantity of 
grated nutmeg, some minced parsley, and the juice of 
half a lemon. Jat the whole, stom slewly. Gil. the potatoes 
are quite done. 

T iiae teeta quaeattigpief dhe eendlbink myth nie 
‘pots that can ‘be obtained, and bol} them im'salted water. 
When done, drain off the water,-add @ piece of fresh butter 
to the carrots, some parsley finely minced, a dash of pepper, 
slittle powdered sugar, and a squeeze of lemon; moisten 
with ‘a little stock free from fat, and keep them hot till 
wanted. A ’ 

a 
‘Gooseberry Trifle-—Put one quart of gooseberries into a 

moist sugar to sweeten them, and boil 

Teduceg to a pulp. Put this pulp at the bot- 

tr en pour over it a pint of custard, and, 
5 gold, cover with whipped cream. The cream should 
be whipped the day before it is wanted for table, as it will 
firmer and more solid. The dish may be garnished 


+ “ssh me or “Wind-Bags.”—Boil rather more than 
a quarter a pint of water with five ounces of butter, and 
add gradually, while on the fire, six ounces of the best 
three eggs, both white and yolk, well beaten, and 

sugar; stir the whole together. Take small portions 
paste, and place on a tin; bake in a quick oven, and 

i erewing them over with ‘powdered 


Oream.—Sweeten half a pint of cream with some 
has been well rubbed on the outside of a 

"Put it into a perfectly clean 

it the beaten-up white of an egg. 


cold whisk, and whip the cream to a 
Fy cold place, or over ite, As the froth 
sieve, in a cool place, to drain. 
PRESERVES, 


Preserves should not be boiled too long, or they become 
discolored ; they should always be put in the jars while hot, 
and stood in a dry closet, in a room that will not be too 
cold in winter, and occasionally inspected. White paper, 
eo of egg, is the best way of preserving 


Sion cieeaedacebieiincinay Squib 0 
clot (don’t pare it), cut it into squares, put it into a jar 
in the proportion of one pound of loaf-sugar to one and 
one-fourth pounds of rhubarb, take some of the sugar, and 
with it rub off the rind of one lemon to three pounds of 
thubarb; strain the juice into the jar where you have the 
thubarb and sugar, cut up the lémon into small dice, mix 
all together, and let them remain covered for twenty-four 
hours, or antil the whole of the sugar is melted. Drain the 
eee ee oe 
add the rhubarb, and boil thirty minutes, leaving the 
Squares in shape. Great care must be taken in stirring it, 
or the squares will break. Sear ony  eanenemagny’ pete, 
and keeps well. 

To Preserve Strawberries le.—Take equal weights of 
the largest strawberries pi ‘and fine loaf-sugar, lay 
the fruit in deep dishes, and sprinkle half the sugar over 
them in fine powder ; give the dish’ gentle shake, that the 
sugar may always touch the under part of the fruit. ‘The 
next day make @ syrup with ‘the remainder of’ the sugar 
and the juice drawn froth the strawberries, and boil it until 
it jollies; then carefully put in the strawbetries, and let } eur, 
them simmer nearly an hour; then put them with care into 
raga Spratt a elcapalheresd 

more than the will 

7 ee jars 





hold nearly or quite the whole. Cover the jars or bottles 
with brandy papers. 

' A’ Sweet Pickle of Cherries, Plums, Peaches, Bic.—Take 
seven pounds of fruit; wipe it dry, and stick the cherries, 
ete., with a needle. Add one ounce of cinnamon, one of 
cloves, and one of allspice. Then boil one quart of sharp 
vinegar with three pounds of sugar; skim’ it, and pour it 
when just hot over the fruit. Let it remain for twenty- 
four hours, ‘The next day pour off the juice ; boil it again, 
and pour over the fruit as before, and let it remain another 
twenty-four hours, after which boil the whole, first scald- 
ing the fruit. ‘When cold, put it into jars, cover with the 
syrup, bind them over with a bladder, and keep in a cool 
place. 

Fruit Jelly —The juice of cranberries or any fresh fruit 
will do. Take'two quarts of the fruit, put it on the fire, 
cover with water, and stew them until sufficiently soft to 
squeeze through ‘bag. To two quarts of juice, put half 
@ pound of loaf-sugar. Let it boil, skimming it all the 
time. "While boiling, throw in a very scant quarter of @& 
pound of fine pearl-sago, and as much vanilla as you think 
will give it a little flavor. Cook it until the sago is per- 
fectly transparent. Make it very cold, and eat with cream. 
Mould like blanc-mange. 


Raspberry Jam,—Take an equal weight of the fruit and 
sugar, and wash the fruit with a wooden or silver spoon. 
Put it into a preserving-kettle, and let it stew quickly. 
When most of, the juice is drawn ont, add the sugar, and 
let it boil fifteen or twenty minutes. If boiled too long, it 
becomes hard. When the fruit and sugar are put on the 
fire together, it makes the preserved jam hard; but when 
the sugar is added as above, while the jam is well Lage’ 
it ‘is mixed with a. clear jelly. 

Raapberry Acid.—Dissolve five ounces of tartaric acid in 
one quart of cold water, pour it on twelve pounds.of fruit 
in a large jar, let it stand twenty-four hours, strain it from 
the fruit without pressing, and to every pint of juice put 
one and a quarter pounds of pounded loaf-sugar. Stir with 
a silver spoon until'the sugar is all dissolved. Let it stand 
for a day or two, then take Off ‘the steauaae bottle. It is 
more wholddithe than senguneny VE 





FLORICULTUBE, 
Vanterres or Roses.—We are often ’ 
choicest varieties of roses. The principal 

tea-roses aré as’ follows: Adam, large, pin 
‘Archduchess Isabel, deep blusir; Bougere, light ; 
Bon’ Silene, bright’ salmon; Cels, blush, shaded pink; 
Cainelia, pure white; Comte de la Carthe, deep’ blush ; 
Cornelia Cook, purée white; Fleur de Cymes, globular, 
white; Madame’ Falcot, orange yellow; Madame Russell, 
blush white; Madame de Vatry, carmine rose; Madame 
Dumage, rosy pink; Marie de Beau, rich blush; Madame 
Brauvy; white, with ‘straw-colored centre; Maréchale 
shaded rose; Melville, rosy Iflac; Miss Caroline, 
‘pose; Nina, large, pinkish violet; Niphetos, pure 
deep straw-color; Reybaud, rosy crimsoff; 
deep blush ; Soette, pure white ; gufien, 
deep t Ratrano, orange, with shaded venir 
@an Ami, light lilac, Among the Bou Bengal 
roués, the principal are as follows: Appoline, cupped, car- 
mine; Agrippina, bright crimson; Bourbon Queen, rich 
blush; Beau Carmine, light carmine; Bosanquet, blush 
white; Compete Bopinsky, rich carmine; Cramoisi Supéri- 
eur, purplish’ crimson ; Douglass, rich violet; Duchess 
Thuriuge; French white; Empress Eugénie, large, deep 
rose; Hermosa, pink, extra; Louis Philippe, light crimson; 
Paxton, light carmine; Phoenix, carmine rose; Pierre St, 
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Oyr, rosy crimson ; Souvenir dela Malmaison, deep blush ; 
Sumbriel, French white. The best-kuowp varieties ofthe 
Noimette, or climbing-rose, are as follows: Americaystraw- 
Jeanne d’Arc, pure, white, with straw- 

colored, contre; La Maxque, large, pore white; Madame 


in thie market, as follows: ‘Boursalt Klegans, purple crim- 
son; Climbing Moss, rosy crimson; Prairie Queen, white, 
with, purple veins; two varieties prairievroses, named the 
Mrs, Hovey, a white shaded rose, and the Baltimore Belle, 
pan as a i yn far aa 
Of perpetual roses, 
plate oak ba elionras a Tanine ia dn a A ae ‘er 
tus, purplish crimagn ; Auguste Mie, 
Provost, rich, pink; Cardinal Patrigi, oo, 
Coquette de Blanches, pure white; Duples Morney, purple; 
Enfant du Mont Carmel, light, carmine;, Eugene Sne, light 
crimson; General Lane, dark ree, , Washington, 
scarlet crimson; . General, Forey, clear zed; Géant de 
Bataille, scarlet crimeon ; Geyeral crimson 
searlet; Jules Margottin, bright, deep crimson; pale 
Carrioge, ine; La Reine, satin rose; Madame Tro’ 
dark pink ps Platitier, a hybrid Rie pure wh 
rou) light brush ; ahs de'Talay, Waal ee 
; "Madame nor, pink; Taffy, light crim. 
ia, fragrant ¢ de ‘Willermots, cup-shaped, 
extra t; Pwonta, it Carmine; Pins IX, crim- 
or Matin Rh erin 
‘ ight’ blush ; mphe 
hs ~~ ties et inphe de Rheims, light 
+ By. ser — light * The chief varieties 
ot haan ‘ave as’ follows! Aphelia, purple; Coutrtess 
Derunnth whitey ire do’ Mewmtes ple ton, vey 
mossy; "’ . , Crimion, ” 
' to in a +0 ya oF} 
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“GHP ROULETTE, Reo, Bro, , 

How To ne Bravtrrut.—Every woman owes it to her- 
self to look as agshe can. This not for mere vanity, 
which is ® mean Dut os part of her “mission of the 

” Now ohe of the chief beauties of a woman is 
complexion, whether fair or dark, pale or 

pled agg reasonable life, 

’ oided,.. It is because of this 

the Quaker gizls of Philadelphia have long 

for their complexions. Late hours are not 

pos ay: ap romplexion, nor ig oyermuch dancing 
or living in heated ,rgama, Rich and fatty food also pro» 
duces # dark muddy look, especially when the people whe 
indulge in it;take byt little exercise, Itis very rarely that 
a young child has a bad complexion, so the causes of deteri- 





oration must come into operation as it gets older. A very } “48 


fruitful ,ene. isthe oppressively .warm clothing: im whieh 
some tender , mothers wrap their darlings, and the, hot 
nurseries in which they sleep. It is very necessapy, that 
ung babies who. have. but little,.caloric in. 
in @ warm poom, and, thet, 
tem bronchitis, or inflammation of should 
even temperature; but in a general way the 
steep is Lasteechin enh the skinvaetnspern pealthlip. At 
the bed-rooms have no fire inthem.;.. 

Perspiration of several. hours’ adnidemanibeninn 
the morning bath. or wash cannot remove all the’ obstruct- 
ing matter, and the complexion makes its first adyances.ow 
the downward road, Plenty of exereise.in the open air 
assists the skin in many ways. It. keeps off such evils as 
indigestion, liver-complaints, ete, The circulation of the 





blood fias‘w great deal’ té do With ‘thé complexion, and here 
‘again it may Ge'observed that ‘thefe ie nothing like Urick 
feghlar exdicise fer keeping the circulation as it should be, 
May womed tite distrésséd by’ u'fushied face ‘after a’ meal, 
and though’ the best platy is not'to ca¥e about it, all are not 


; \ouffidienthy stréng-minded to be itfdifierent. This is caused | 


by the change in the circulation produced by ‘eating and 
drinking; anione of the ‘best methods of relieving it is 
bathing. the. face with quite(hot water, but without 
very low $9 do. st whieh datter increases the flush, by driv. 
ing thebloodte the dmady 0) 1 
It is,caid women never grow old, ‘That is, we fear, more 
complinentary, then tee. ..| Wrinkles are one of ‘the things 
that annoy the sex, as years advance. They are very much 
increased by the use of latge quantities of powder, a habit 
offensive to men, whatever foolish wonien think 


= 
of it, A little powder toypreyeut chafing, in‘cokdweathet, | 


or after washing when the face or, neck have been expose 

to the sun, is a very different,thing. Just'a- dust of powder 

immediately, wiped off temporarily removes a greasy look; 

but it stands to reason that @ lavish use of it must! fill up 

the pores of the skin, aud thereby permanently injure the 

complexion. Wrinkles are very much under petgonal com 

trol, A girl or. Youth who indulges in a pempetual knit- 

ting of. the brows produces very, ugly wrinkle, between 

the eyebrows, but this may, be entirely, nemoved, by forsak- 

dng the trick, A, habit. of, half, closing, the eyes—very 

common, with nearsighted pemons who, do not chooge te 

“Wear glasees—produces wrinkles at their outer cornengy » , 
An,ill;tempered dropping of the corners of the 

brings wrinkles in those pesitions. No outward ap 

will eyer cure this; the effort must come from.st 

mination and resolute avoidance of the cause t 

the ugly effect, Living in a,emoky 

to develop and accentuate wrinkles; 

iettles in any little hollows, that. 

longer it Lire there the more aiff 

may be lly kept out by, wearing 

but the t thing is frequent and thoro 

hot water, and the application of & little sweet off or cold 

cream at, bed-time,: This.aoftens and ‘smooths the skin, 

helping it to fill out instead of i ng the: tendency to 

fall inte hollows and trace channels. A little alum or other 

astringent lotion applied in the morning doves good rather 

then, harm, but df :itumakes: the skin emart it acts as-an 

irritant and must be avoided. People who habitually 

worry themselves, over trifies frequently get) wrinkles in 

their forehead, ja cy 


+ “ 








FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fig. .4,--Vastmane-Daress, or Devicate Pink Nuy's 
Vause; anp Fine-Ourenep |Suran Sik. The skirt is 
with 9 nerrow; mftle| of plain pink veiling, and is 
trimmed with.-three ,ruffies jof the checked surah, which 
are cut in point; turned over and hemmed. The tvnic, of 
the nun's-veiling, is, caught up in front with silk rosettes, 
and loosely draped at the back. The bodice has revers and 
a chemisette, Teaching to the, waist, of the checked surah. 
White straw hat, FEHn RR A Pane band of velvet and 
plumes, : 

Fig, a a or; Wore Inpt4 Poncer. The 
bottom of the skirt is trimmed with three narrow ruffles of 
the. pongee; above there is Ince raffle and a partial lace 
overdpess. The train and part of theytunic are of pongee, 
and the skirt is, pleptifully trimmed with roses of various 
colors. The long pointed bodice has folds of pongee about 
the neck, ands trimmed with roses. | Roses in the hair. 

Bie, n1+Eventna-Daess, of Liont-Bive Grenavint 
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‘Oven S114, Tho skirts shortand has two. deep ruses ; , 


tiog around the nek, and door of greuadinn Rorget- 


DeeidesiiAbaie’ state, ‘or Cnamenetontaite 
‘@vrean Sim) Tho bottom of the skirt has two narrow 
‘knife-plaited raffles; above these are three flounces of one of 
the laces that are now so fashion- 
able... The suttly overdress is plaited around tle bottom of 
» the ‘bodice; and these: plaits are fastened by a couple of 

velvet) of é\darker ‘shade than the silk. A wide 

‘ruffle trims the front of the dress} the back is also 
plaited, but is longer, and forms a paff, ‘The bodice has 
velvet revers, and oufit, the ‘sleevg, and a simulated vest of 
lace, to match ‘the'flounces. Straw bonnet;'trinmed with 





@ brown and dull-blue 

‘plaid, and is:daids im-dotwble: box-plaits. The tunic, of the 
erga. ee aye cama The bodice is of 
‘brown. woolen, and {opens over a white ué vest, 
forming two pointg-in front, . The: back ri pony 
Moque cf brown straw, trimmed with a dull-blue surah. 
Wie: vert. Hoven-Davesy Or’PiAm Sateen. The skirt 
te deep flounce. The princess overdress opens in 


a ribbon, 
The skirtis trimmed } 
¢ surah, and the vest is 
of The overdress is of gray 
tapey Sym .draped at the 

rs, the fullness } 
Gt,” Sideves high and rather full. 
r , trimmed with satin ribbon. 


‘And. tho cockade dineetly in front.areof black. velvet, and 
the feather and aigrette are of pale. straw-color. 
Pio. x1. Paté CHA] tified with @ band of satin 


Fie. X11->Hovar-Daras, oF SaTREN AND Turn Musi. 

The skirt.isjof plain-blue sateen ; it is edged with two muslin 

frillay which.axe headed by two deep kiltings of the sateen. 

The ovyerdress is draped with blue bows, The sateen 

)Moliave vest, which is gathered at the neck 

and “and is, turned ,up.below... A bow of ribbon 
fastens it at the waist... 

‘Fig xrv.—Tequs; or ‘Brown Srraw, trimmed with 
brown velvet’ puffed around the brim, a brown. bird, and 
cream-colored lace. , 

‘Fig. x¥.—Bowwer, or Wire Straw, ficéd With gathered 
lavendér-colored eat, anit trtininedl on the top with laven- 
der-<Colored satin ribbon and ostrich-feathers. 

Fis. xv1.—Suaker Hovse-Dreas, of SNowprop-Warre 
Tybra Sink AND Nun’s-Varting, The skirt is made of the 
prt India tie i is formed of two box-plaited ruffles, 

th a narrow knife-p,aited ruffle; a satin rib- 


funy Py through the box-plaits. The bodice dnd tunic are 


of anowdrop-white nun's-veiling, The tunic is full, fan 


falls irregularly, part being turned under in front, and 


looped short at the back. The low round bodice is full in 
front, and is worn with a broad band and bow of white 
satin ribbon. Bows of ribbon op the shoulders. 


GENERAL Bameenes.--Beth black and white dresses are 


baie canti The white muslin, ones are 
ity; but the leundress will 

them look well after they are 

achiwoite pith en should be 


ses 69.08 to. make it lest. # whole season; for 


he full look now fashionable. But 

cen not to exaggerate these back 
them from having a common look. 
ond no change: for slim persons, the 


Walits, awd Pointed Waiste are sll worn, 

ncy.' No decided change has taken place in 

dnaullicad dntankey 80s unity gunti wintitine aahte hated, 

by the taste of the maker. 

Mantles, ‘made quite small, and lined either with 

colored silks, are in great favor. Pretty mantles 

like the dresses are also popular, and later on, white muslin 
ones, trimmed with lace or embroidery, will be worn. 

Bonnets are still small, with the trimming on the top of the 

front, and hats are more graceful than the stiff ones worn 

last: winter. Gold braid is much used on all bonnets, 

-especially on black straw and net ones. Gray tulle, beaded 

with stesl bends, te protty, with 'e scarlet velvét rosette or 

kade. But bonnets are, rather overloaded with colored 





beads and lace; but: we-are gind to see that the hideous 
fashion of wearing mush 


‘and toadst 





Is does not find 
favor with’ the best-dressed paopte. The new flowers are 
extremely beantiful, and nothing is prettier than the deli- 


tate clusters of clover, 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Petits Onamps. 


Ske hnkteset.dhecnagen are trying. In proportion as the 
pretty little capote bonnets are graceful and becoming, so 





ribbon, and js latge | bow-andJoops\of the same in front. 


are the exaggerated styles of the more juvenile form of 
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headgear found unpleasant. The high-peaked crowns in 
one line of shapes, and the jockey-cap style with « vizor in 
another, are both ungraceful and unpicturesque. So, too, 
are the brims extended in a projection over the face, and 
the heavy velvet trimmings’ that’ even the 
season are‘considered obligatory on certain: Then, 
too, the prevalence of scarlet velvet and gold among 
the trimmings is decidedly unsummer-like, especially for 
the, climate. Some of the new straws are really 
pretty, and especially a delicate light wicker-work 
in Biren stih en ents, and. pate wp rth, the 
yn apaallarte The crown is high and 
pointed, and has a huge rosette in scarlet uncut velyet 
ribbon placed at one side. Another pretty ornament for 
these black high-crowned hats is in imitation of the top of 
a Spanish comb, in cut jét, and is set On one side of the 
crown with a full frilling in black Spanish lace around it. 
Jockey-caps, made in velvet to match in color the dress 
wherewith they are to be worn, are quite popular; but 
they are both fast-looking and unbecoming, Black 
edlored straws are extensively worn, Tulle continues to 

the favorite material for full~diress bonnets, particu- 

in the favorite red and very dark shades of blue and 
prané and steel-gray. In these last hues, the trimming, 
whether a large rovette of ribbon or a cluster of flowers, 
is always-in some brilliant g tint. 


All the various styles of 7s mal ner 


vogue thig summer for 
have ‘the figured goods 
able “Worth ie cmbning back Inc fn vari 


in black imitation lace; and finished ‘at the ‘edge Wi 
narrow plaited fiounces of satin. The imitation Chantilly 
is more popular and newer than the Spanish laces—though 
both styles are still fashionable. And the arrangeme ‘and 
CissRManial ahtihc Gerheedainacsibtesanate 
material is capable are, of course, endless. 

Watered silk, in pale delicate shades, is also a good deal 
mused by Worth in combination with faille or with figured 
silks of the fish-scale pattern. A new and lovely material 
for summer-wear is the printed crépe-de-Chine, in cream 
ground, with Watteau patterns of small roses and foliage. 
It drapes charmingly, and is more durable than the foulard 
silks, which it is intended to replace. 

The newest parasols of the season are as wildly fantastic 
as it is possible for eo. apparently practical an object to be. 
They are all of a ‘large size; and are composed of the 
lightest and least sheltering of materials. One style is 
in dark-blue silk gauze, put on very:full over the frame, 
the edges forming a ruffle, and a cluster of scarlet poppies 
is placed at one side of the point. Another is in white 
figured lace, dotted with seed-pearis. The latest style is 
in white or scarlet gauze, in bias folds an inch and a half 
wide, the whole surface of the parasol being composed of 
these folds, ‘The wires of the frame are covered with silk 
to match the exterior. In scarlet, this new style is par- 

pretty, the color deepening by the thickening of 
the folds up to the point, so that the interior of the parasol 
when ‘opened looks like the heart of a red rose, 





The newest bracelet is a heavy chain in yellow gold, 
about the thickness of a lady’s little finger, closed with 
odingho' Ragy yore stm: # diamond-or a ruby being 
the favorite. 

The summer ball-dresses are excessively pretty, many of 
them being ,composed of full flounces of white lace, with 
corsage and over-draperies in satin or surah or very small 
figured brocade, Gauze and white lace, in narrow alternate 
flounces, form a lovely underskirt for a ball-dress for's 
young girl, One charming toilette has the. corsage and 
flounced train in:scarlet tulle: the front of the skirt, in 
puffed white tulle, being sprinkled with strawberrics—most 
exquisite imitationa of nature. Over the train at intervals 
are dotted bouquets of strawberry blossoms and foliage, 
cluster of strawberries ™ping-worn in the hair. 

White tulle, dotted seed-pearis and trimmed with 
pearl fringes, is intermixed with white satin for evening. 
dress. Ivet-poppies, in scarlet, yellow, and pale-lilac, 
are grouped with velvet foliage for the adornment 
of hataer of. ball-dresses. 
and } 

Hyacinths, in pale-pink, 
the favorite flowers of the scasdn, 
imitated, 


c #, 
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" CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


1.—Drrss ror A Youne Girt. The princess dress 

is of ut-colored light woolen material, striped with 

on which are woven small brown flowers. The 

kilting at the edge of thé skirt, sleeye# and large collar is 
of amber-colored silk, to match, 

Fie. u.—Bor’s Surr, or Guat FLAwnet. The knicker- 
bockers and jacket are , While the sailér-shirt piece . 
in front, ‘the collar, and cuff are of blue flannel, striped 
with white braid. Theeash is also blue. Sailor hat, trimmed 
with blue ribbon. 

Fre. @.—Bor's Surr, or Hearusr-Cororep Twerp. 
The trousers are rather closefitting. The jacket is fas- 
tened with large wooden ‘Dutt0tis. A belt of the tweed is 
worn. Large collar of the tweed, and shirt-piece in front. 
Felt cap. 

Fie. 1v¥.—Youna Grmt's Dewmnnhy or hems 
trimmed with a. heavy wreath of flowers, , 


A bodega 
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OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

We. have established a Purchasing Agency, 
and are now supplying the best selected goods at the LowEsT 
PRICES, to the entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their 
orders. Special attention. ia given to every article bought. 
We make a speciality Gentlemen's, and Children’s 
Wear, Wedding  Warttrobes, Weeding, Holiday 
and Birthday Presents, 

Ss Maeda che lial telly! aus’ 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served, in the saving of money, time, and trouble, 

Samples furnished only on receipt of 25 Cetits. Cireulars are 
free to anyone writing for them, containing full particulars and 
mode of doing business. Remember all are served—not only our 
readers and subscribers, but anyone else in want of goods or 
tearing apparel. Address all orders and communications for 
our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
LOOK BOX 1183, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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